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ABE 
loved 
a 

good 
fight 


By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 


THE  young  man's  angular  body 
was  sprawled  in  deep  slumber. 
But  suddenly,  with  the  reaction  of  a 
wild  creature,  his  eyes  snapped  open, 
every  taut  nerve  flashing  a  danger 
signal.  Dawn  was  just  breaking.  For 
an  instant  nineteen-year-old  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  lay  motionless,  every 
sense  searching  for  the  cause  of  his 
alarm. 

From  his  position  on  the  roof  of 
the  flatboat's  cabin  he  could  see  the 
live  oaks  that  ranged  the  Louisiana 
shore,  their  gnarled  beards  of  moss 
swaying  restlessly  as  they  gently 
touched  the  tendrils  of  gray  mist 
coiling  up  from  the  river.  Above  the 
tumult  of  the  rushing  Mississippi, 
swollen  now  by  spring  rains  and 
melted  western  snows,  he  could  hear 
the  squeak  of  the  flatboat  as  it 
tugged  uneasily  at  the  lines  that  held 
the  awkward  craft  against  the  plan- 
tation landing  stage.  At  his  side  his 


young  companion,  Allen  Gentry, 
snored  undisturbed. 

Abe  rolled  his  head  slowly  to  one 
side  and  his  throat  tightened  with 
excitement.  Seven  villainous-looking 
river  pirates  were  swarming  over  the 
side,  silent  as  jungle  cats  and  just 
as  deadly. 

The  starlight  glistened  on  their 
half-naked  bodies  and  he  recognized 
them  instantly  from  river  legends: 
renegade  slaves  from  the  Louisiana 
cane  fields.  Each  clenched  a  murder- 
ous 28-inch  cane  knife  in  his  teeth 
as  he  came  over  the  side.  Abe's  big 
fist  closed  on  the  stout  club  beside 
him. 

The  leader  was  at  Gentry's  side 
in  one  bound,  lifting  the  cane  knife 
for  a  blow  that  would  decapitate  the 
sleeping  lad. 

"Allen  .  .  .  ROLL!  Wake  up  and 
roll!"  bellowed  Lincoln. 

Even  as  he  shouted,  his  own  six 


feet  four  inches  of  frontier  bone  and 
muscle  exploded  from  the  blankets. 
His  whistling  back-swing  drove  the 
club  full  into  the  face  of  the  big 
man.  A  satisfying  shock  ran  up  his 
arm.  The  leader  fell  backward,  yell- 
ing, tangling  with  his  own  follow- 
ers. 

Before  they  could  recover,  Lin- 
coln was  swarming  all  over  them,  his 
massive  left  fist  a  sledge  to  match 
the  club  in  his  right  hand.  He 
glimpsed  young  Gentry  entering  the 
fray. 

"Keep  clear,"  Lincoln  panted.  "I 
promised  your  Paw  I'd  look  after 
you. 

"Look  after  yourself,"  Gentry  re- 
torted. "There's  enough  for  both  of 
us. 

Lincoln  drove  an  assailant  back- 
wards and  heard  him  splash  into  the 
river  below.  Whirling,  he  charged 
the  others  but  suddenly  they  had  no 
more  heart  to  face  the  flashing  club 
that  crushed  and  stunned  and  kept 
their  deadly  blades  completely  out 
of  reach. 

They  fled,  howling,  and  Lincoln 
chased  them  the  length  of  the  dock, 
before  they  disappeared  into  the 
blackness  under  the  trees.  He  turned 
back,  tying  a  bandanna  around  his 
forehead  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a 
cut  over  his  eye,  the  scar  of  which 
would  remain  for  his  lifetime. 

Gentry  looked  at  him  quizzically 
as  he  stepped  onto  the  boat.  "You 
know,  Abe,"  he  said,  "if  you'd  been 
as  mud-slow  waking  up  as  I  was, 
we'd  both  be  dead  and  in  the  river 
by  now.  I  never  seed  a  man  get  into 
his  fightin  britches  as  fast  as  you 
done." 


IN  the  133  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  May  morning  in  1828, 
hundreds  of  books  and  thousands  of 
articles  have  been  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  portraying  him  as 
a  diplomat,  leader,  and  humanitarian. 
But  little  has  been  recorded  about 
another  side  of  Lincoln — the  two- 
fisted  frontier  fighter  who  never 
dodged  a  scrap  and  sometimes 
picked  them,  the  rough-and-tumble 
champion  who  lost  only  one  fight  in 
his  career.  People  tend  to  forget  that 
the  Lincoln  who  wept  at  casualty 
lists  after  Ball's  Bluff  was  the  same 
Lincoln  who  had  sharpened  a  broad- 
sword and  gone  out  to  a  sandbar  in 
the  Mississippi  River  to  fight  a  duel. 

In  wilderness  Kentucky  in  1809 
a  boy  had  to  fight  even  to  be  born 
and  Abraham  came  into  the  world 
kicking  and  squalling  lustily.  After 
that,  life  was  an  endless  fight  against 
poverty,  hunger,  illness,  against 
nature  itself.  Walking  four  miles  a 
day  to  school  was  only  part  of  the 
fight  for  education. 

Abe  was  just  seven  when  he  got 
into  his  first  fist  fight.  He  had  taken 
a  sack  of  corn  to  Hodgen's  mill  and 
was  wearing  his  summer  costume, 
which  consisted  of  a  long-tailed 
homespun  shirt  and  nothing  else. 

Three  young  juveniles,  hanging 
around  the  mill,  began  teasing  Abe 
about  his  attire.  Half  crying  with 
fury,  Abe  took  their  jibes  until  one 
sneaked  up  behind  and  threw  his 
shirttail  over  his  head.  Whirling  on 
his  tormentors,  knobby  fists  flying, 
he  soon  had  the  three  streaking  for 
home,  blubbering  and  mopping  their 
bleeding  noses. 

The  next  year  the  Lincoln  family 
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moved  to  Indiana,  and  Abe  grew  in- 
to a  gangling  giant  with  the  muscles 
of  an  ox.  He  quickly  won  the  title  of 
champion  rough-and-tumble  wrestler 
of  the  county. 

Once  he  deliberately  kissed  the 
jealous  Green  Taylor's  girl.  In  the 
battle  that  followed  he  gave  Taylor 
scars  that  lasted  for  life.  He  made 
stout  friends  and  bitter  enemies  and 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell 
which  he  enjoyed  more. 

He  was  still  not  twenty  when 
James  Gentry,  richest  farmer  in  the 
region,  hired  him  to  build  a  flatboat 
and  take  a  load  of  produce  to  New 
Orleans.  Gentry  trusted  the  towering 
Abe  not  only  with  his  goods  but 
with  his  young  son,  Allen.  Their 
triumph  over  the  Mississippi  River 
pirates  more  than  justified  that  faith 
and  made  the  $8-a-month  wages 
Lincoln  got  a  good  investment. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Blackhawk 
Indian  War  broke  out  and  Lincoln 
enlisted  in  the  State  Militia  and  his 
loyal  friends  elected  him  captain  of 
the  toughest,  most  unmanageable 
company  in  the  state.  The  war 
ended,  however,  before  Lincoln's 
company  ever  saw  a  hostile  Indian 
or  fired  a  shot. 

Back  in  New  Salem,  Abe  hitched 
up  his  britches  and  filed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  Before  the 
campaign  ended,  he  had  discovered 
that  fighting  with  words  and  ideas 
could  be  as  satisfying  as  fighting  with 
fists. 

During  his  first  stump  speech  he 
saw  one  of  his  friends  being  belted 
around  by  an  opposition  bully.  Lin- 
coln broke  off,  strode  through  the 
crowd  and,  according  to  awed  wit- 


nesses, threw  the  bully  a  full  twelve 
feet  before  calmly  resuming  his 
speech. 

Lincoln,  an  inexperienced  un- 
known, lost  this  race,  but  two  years 
later  he  ran  again  and  won  by  a 
record  majority.  Studying  in  his  spare 
time,  he  eventually  won  his  certificate 
to  practice  law,  and  in  April,  1837, 
became  a  partner  in  the  Springfield 
law  office  of  J.  T.  Stuart. 

LINCOLN  began  to  build  a  repu- 
tation as  a  fighting  lawyer.  He 
became  famous  for  short  speeches 
and  low  fees.  He  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Mary  Todd,  and  after  a  stormy 
courtship  married  her  on  November 
4,  1842. 

Never  one  to  beat  around  the 
bush,  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  in  which  he  called  State 
Auditor  Shields  "a  fool  as  well  as  a 
liar."  The  outraged  Shields  sent  his 
seconds  and  a  duel  was  arranged,  to 
be  fought  with  broadswords  on  a 
sand  bar  in  the  Mississippi.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  parties  met  and 
while  the  seconds  arranged  details, 
Lincoln  took  one  of  the  swords  and 
whipped  it  in  dazzling  arcs  almost 
too  fast  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Then, 
reaching  up,  he  slashed  off  a  branch 
none  of  them  could  have  reached. 

Shields,  a  pudgy  man  who  barely 
came  to  Lincoln's  armpit,  turned 
pale  and  hastily  conferred  with  his 
seconds.  Presently  they  notified  Lin- 
coln that  bloodshed  could  be  averted 
if  he  would  state  that  his  attack  on 
Shields  had  been  political  and  not 
personal.  He  readily  agreed  and  the 
erstwhile  enemies  returned  to  Spring- 
field chatting  like  old  friends. 


Abe  next  ran  for  U.  S.  Senator 
and  lost,  then  went  on  to  defeat 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  by  a  half-million 
votes  for  President. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
the  emergency  it  was  the  fighting 
Lincoln  who  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  took  command.  To  a  Baltimore 
delegation,  protesting  the  passing  of 
Union  troops  through  their  city,  he 
said  flatly,  "If  the  passage  of  U.  S. 
troops  through  your  city  is  again 
obstructed,  Baltimore  will  be  laid  in 
ashes." 

As  the  bloody  months  rolled  into 
years,  the  only  cheering  news  came 
from  Grant's  field  of  battle.  Abe 
grew  grimmer  and  more  haggard 
and  more  insistent  in  his  demands 
for  harder  fighting.  Slowly  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  Lincoln  reached  out  and 
found  men  of  similar  courage  and  the 
dark  course  of  the  war  began  to 
turn.  Finally  it  was  all  over. 

On  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
April  14,  1865,  Lincoln  was  shot 
as  he  and  his  wife  watched  a  play 
at  Ford's  Theater.  He  was  carried 
across  the  street  to  a  bed  in  the 
Peterson  home.  All  through  that  night 
of  anguish  and  terror  people  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  stood  outside, 
oblivious  to  a  chill  rain.  Whenever 
anyone  appeared  in  the  doorway  or  a 
window,  a  cry  went  up. 

"How  is  he?  How  is  the  Presi- 
dentr 

"Still  fighting,"  was  the  answer. 

A  gray  and  dismal  dawn  brought 
no  hope.  At  7:22  that  morning,  the 
unconscious  Lincoln  gave  a  last 
shuddering  sigh  and  was  still. 

The  backwoods  scrapper  had  at 
last  lost  a  fight.  ■    ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 


IF 


IF  man  would  concentrate  on  God 
as  he  does  business  schemes 
and  give  his  church  the  backing 
that  he  does  his  baseball  teams 
If  he  could  quote  the  Scripture 
as  he  does  his  favorite  jokes 
and  practice  with  his  prayer 
the  way  he  does  his  golfing  strokes 
If  he  argued  with  temptation 
like  he  argues  with  his  wife 
the  world  would  soon  be  full  of  saints 
who  live  a  perfect  life. 


SKINNY  SOULS 

MAN    does    not    live    by    bread 
alone," 
I  heard  the  preacher  say, 
and  yet  an  awful  lot  of  folks 
don't  seem  to  feel  that  way. 
From  casual  observation 
and  from  what  I  have  been  told 
a  lot  of  chubby  stomachs 
hide  a  skinny  little  soul. 


THE  FOOL 

THE  brain  that  thrives  on  gossip 
has  a  stunted  cell  or  two 
cause  only  mental  midgets 
can't  find  better  things  to  do. 
A  tongue,  like  any  auto 
with  a  fool  behind  the  wheel, 
can  do  a  lot  of  damage 
that  regret  cannot  repeal. 
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Opportunity  Unlimited 


By  Arnold  Porter 


WHEN  Bill  Regan  walked 
around  the  "Place  Stanislaus" 
soon  after  being  stationed  in  Nancy, 
France,  he  was  unable  to  find  any- 
one dancing  in  the  streets  to  cele- 
brate his  arrival.  In  fact,  as  he  walked 
by  the  sidewalk  cafes  in  between  the 
gilded  fountains,  the  spectators  gave 
him  exactly  the  same  look  one 
French  citizen  usually  gives  another 
— that  is,  total  indifference. 

Perhaps  the  citizens  failed  to 
notice  Bill,  but  he  certainly  noticed 
them  and  their  city.  One  thing  that 
really  interested  him  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nancy.  He  found  out  about 
their  night  course,  "French  for 
Foreigners,"  which  met  for  five 
nights  a  week  each  semester.  As 
soon  as  he  could  arrange  it,  Bill 
began  the  course. 

In  that  class  Bill  was  only  one 
non-French  speaking  individual 
among  many  others.  He  and  his  class- 
mates and  French  students  at  the 
university  became  friends.  They  sat 
at  the  sidewalks  after  class  for  coffee 
and  conversation. 

Today  he  has  close  French  friends 
who  have  done  him  the  honor  of 
inviting  him  into  their  homes.  He 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  culture.  In  a  small  way 


he  feels  a  part  of  the  total  com- 
munity. 

Are  You  an  Isolationist? 

For  every  soldier  like  Bill  Regan, 
there  are  too  many  who  live  in 
voluntary  isolation  on  the  installation 
overseas  or  in  the  ZI.  First,  they  say, 
there's  the  language  barrier.  But  after 
all,  "stupid  idiot"  means  the  same  in 
both  French  and  English.  From 
there,  where  can  you  go  but  up? 

Any  place  in  the  world  where  you 
may  be  stationed,  except  possibly 
Maine  or  Florida,  there  are  language 
courses  which  will  make  you  at  least 
faintly  aware  of  what  the  natives 
mean  when  they  talk. 

Next,  the  isolationists  say  the 
foreigners  are  so  formal  and  reserved. 
Well,  that's  true.  Unfortunately,  all 
the  world  is  not  like  Denmark.  It 
probably  won't  make  the  isolationist 
any  happier  to  know  that  many 
foreigners  are  more  formal  with  each 
other  than  they  are  with  Americans. 
An  Englishman  or  a  Swede,  for  in- 
stance, is  about  five  times  more  like- 
ly to  speak  to  an  American  than  to 
another  Englishman  or  Swede.  And 
as  for  a  Frenchman  casually  inviting 
another  Frenchman  over  for  dinner, 
not  unless  they're  cousins. 


Chaplain  Porter  is  now  stationed  at  the  Headquarters,  USAFE. 
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If  you  can  in  some  small  way 
become  a  "student"  in  Europe  (or 
Asia),  it  will  open  numerous  doors 
ordinarily  closed  to  servicemen. 
Another  route  to  the  natives'  hearts 
is  through  joining  clubs.  Nancy,  for 
instance,  has  judo,  chess,  riding, 
glider,  boating,  skin  diving  and  Eng- 
lish language  clubs  all  of  which  are 
open  to  American  service  personnel. 
Don't  just  walk  up  and  say  "Hey, 
Mac,  I'd  like  to  join  your  club."  Get 
yourself  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  nearest  Red  Cross  Recreational 
Center  which  serves  as  an  interim 
stop  between  the  military  installa- 
tion and  the  overseas  community.  If 
you  aren't  near  a  Red  Cross  Recrea- 
tional Center,  get  a  letter  from  your 
club  back  home  or  at  your  last  base. 
Failing  that,  get  one  from  your  com- 
manding officer  or  chaplain. 

Eyes  Open  for  Opportunities 

Sgt.  Robert  Long  came  into  the 
Air  Force  in  1946  with  a  seventh- 
grade  education  and  quickly  spotted 
learning  opportunities  for  Armed 
Forces  members.  He  took  sixteen 
courses  the  first  year  with  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and 
passed  his  high  school  General  Edu- 
cational Development  test.  In  1948 
he  passed  the  college  GED  test. 
When  he  came  to  Toul-Rosieres, 
France,  in  1954,  Bob  began  a  pro- 
gram of  college  credit  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  which  has 
branches  on  installations  all  over 
Europe.  Since  then  he  has  consistent- 
ly made  the  Dean's  list  for  high 
grades  and  has  been  awarded  both 
the  USAFI  Educational  Achievement 
Award  and  the  USAFI  Certificate  of 


Conspicuous  Educational  Achieve- 
ment. So  far  he  has  failed  to  make 
'A's"  in  only  five  courses  out  of 
forty-nine  semester  hours,  which 
leaves  him  almost  certain  to  receive 
the  USAFI  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award  based  on  sixty  semester 
hours  with  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Another  man  who  took  advantage 
of  service  educational  opportunities 
is  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Kraemer,  Chief 
of  Personnel  at  Toul-Rosieres, 
France.  Col.  Kraemer  began  his  col- 
lege course  at  a  branch  of  Sacra- 
mento State  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base 
in  1949.  During  a  ROTC-instruc- 
tor  assignment  at  Lehigh  University, 
he  piled  up  additional  hours  until 
Korea  interrupted.  Even  in  Korea, 
Col.  Kraemer  took  two  courses  with 
the  University  of  California  (which 
does  in  the  Far  East  what  the  U.  of 
M.  does  in  Europe),  when  he  wasn't 
flying  B-26  combat  missions. 

Back  home  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Houston  where  he  was 
assigned  for  six  months  on  "Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,"  which  allows  stu- 
dents within  one  semester  of  gradua- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  a  campus. 

After  graduation  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  Advanced 
Management  Program  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  a 
Master's  Degree  in  industrial  man- 
agement. 

Another  educational  opportunity 
is  found  in  the  various  programs 
leading  to  a  commission  such  as 
Officer  Candidate  School  Education 
for  Commissioning  and  the  various 
Academies. 
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Travel  Tips 

Always  the  serviceman  or  woman 
has  the  opportunity,  in  fact  the  obli- 
gation, to  travel.  Here  are  a  few  tips 
for  travel  opportunities. 

First,  don't  scorn  the  tour.  It's  a 
good  way  to  get  a  general  introduc- 
tion. You  can  go  back  again  to  what 
really  interested  you. 

If  you  are  independent,  fine,  but 
prepare  and  plan  by  reading  about 
the  place  you  want  to  go. 

John  Tracy  and  a  friend  who  both 
had  motor  scooters  took  camping 
gear  and  went  through  Italy  and 
Spain  for  less  than  $50.00  each. 
Major  and  Mrs.  James  Thomas  and 
four  children  camped  on  the  Riviera 
for  two  weeks  for  less  than  $100.  My 
wife  and  I  and  three  children  tented 
down  in  the  middle  of  Copenhagen 
for  three  weeks  for  about  the  same 
price.  If  you  insist  on  staying  in 
hotels,  buy  a  copy  of  "How  to  See 
Europe  on  $5  a  Day"  by  Arthur 
Frommer. 

From  our  base  single  airmen  who 
haven't  learned  another  language 
often  go  to  cities  where  a  good  many 
people  speak  English.  First  perhaps 
would  be  Copenhagen,  followed  in 
no  particular  order  by  Amsterdam, 
Oslo  and  Zurich. 

The  opportunity  for  spiritual  en- 
richment is  often  connected  with 
travel.  A  tour  in  the  Far  East  pro- 
vides a  chance  to  see  missionary 
activities  in  operation.  Europe  is 
full  of  places  of  historical  interest 
to  any  Christian.  Would  your  faith 
be  the  same  after  seeing  Notre 
Dame,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
church  at  Worms,  the  wall  of  the 
Reformers   in   Geneva   or   whatever 


has  particularly  fascinated  you  in 
church  history? 

The  religious  retreat  houses  and 
spiritual  life  conferences  conducted 
by  the  Armed  Forces  are  real  oppor- 
tunities. The  services  also  enable 
you  to  attend  denominational  re- 
treats and  conventions  on  time  not 
counted  as  leave. 

Even  odd  assignments  are  some- 
times surprisingly  rewarding  in  re- 
ligious interest.  Anyone  who  has 
been  to  Turkey  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Narsarssuak, 
Greenland,  was  a  base  just  across 
the  fjord  from  where  Leif  Ericson 
founded  the  first  church  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Periodically  our 
choir  made  trips  to  the  site.  It  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  was  singing 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  heaven  or 
Leif  Ericson's  church,  but  anyone 
who  walked  in  that  ancient  church- 
yard went  away  with  a  greater  ap- 
preciation for  his  own  faith. 

The  more  ordinary  opportunities 
for  spiritual  growth  are  harder  to 
see  and  appreciate.  But  around  the 
world  there  are  choirs,  Bible  classes, 
missionary  activities,  church  schools 
and  the  chance  to  act  like  a  Chris- 
tian. The  result  of  these  activities  is 
far  from  ordinary. 

There  is  a  saying  "opportunity 
only  knocks  once."  It's  not  true  in 
the  service.  It  knocks  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms.  But  only  those  who 
look  and  listen  manage  to  open  the 
doors.  ■  ■ 


Age   has    nothing   to   do   with    learning 
a  new  way   to  be  stupid. — J.  C.  Salak. 
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A  young  serviceman  gets  a  lesson  in  human  values  while 


Traveling  East 


By  Robert  A.  Elfers 


AFTER  a  while  I  gave  up  trying 
to  sleep  any  more  and  just 
stared  out  the  window.  A  little 
Renault  cruised  by  us  with  a  couple 
of  girls  in  the  front  seats.  They  prob- 
ably were  college  kids  going  home 
for  vacation.  It  was  a  little  surpris- 
ing, seeing  them  on  the  turnpike  so 
early  in  the  morning.  Klevan  was 
driving  and  must  have  noticed  them. 
I  thought  he'd  do  something — I  don't 
know  what,  maybe  blow  the  horn  or 
wave — but  he  didn't. 

Brownie  was  sitting  next  to  me 
in  the  back  seat  and  Georgevich 
was  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
Brownie  still  seemed  to  be  asleep 
but  I  knew  Georgevich  was  awake. 
A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  greeted 
the  morning  with  the  same  rich 
vulgarism  that  I  heard  him  utter 
from  his  blankets  every  day  when 
the  sergeant  blew  his  whistle. 

Up  front,  next  to  Klevan,  Pelham 
was  crumpled  in  the  corner  of  the 
seat.  He  owned  the  old  Buick,  and 
ever  since  we'd  left  Leonard  Wood 
he'd  been  too  nervous  to  sleep  when 
someone  else  was  driving  it.  Maybe 
he  thought  he  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  a  man  like  Klevan  or  maybe 
he  just  passed  out,  but  he  looked 
now  like  he  could  sleep  right  on 
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through  his  furlough  and  all  the 
way  back  to  camp  again. 

The  five  of  us  were  in  different 
units  at  Leonard  Wood,  and  George- 
vich and  I  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  known  one  another  back  there. 
We  happened  to  be  traveling  east 
together  because  we  got  in  touch 
with  Pelham  after  we'd  seen  his  note 
on  the  PX  bulletin  board  about  shar- 
ing expenses  with  him  when  he  drove 
home. 

We'd  been  traveling  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  making  good  time.  I 
hadn't  been  away  from  camp  for 
anything  more  than  a  three-day  pass 
since  way  last  spring,  so  I  really  felt 
free  and  easy  as  soon  as  we  got  on 
the  road.  The  other  guys  did,  too. 
We  were  all  about  the  same  age, 
single — except  for  Brownie — and 
ready  to  buy  the  world. 

I  was  right  about  Georgevich.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me 
and  then  at  Klevan.  "Hey,  lover  man, 
where  are  we?" 

Klevan  turned  his  head  a  little  to 
acknowledge  the  question  but  I  an- 
swered for  him:  "We're  about  three 
hours  east  of  Pittsburgh." 

We  went  on  for  about  a  mile  and 
Klevan  said,  "You  guys  have  nice 
dreams?" 


"With  you  driving,  I  had  night- 
mares," Georgevich  responded. 

"I  don't  need  to  dream,"  Klevan 
said,  ignoring  the  crack.  "All  this 
time  I  been  thinking  about  what's 
waiting  for  me.  Helen.  Millie.  And 
Marie.  That  Marie.  Say,  once — " 

"Oh,  knock  it  off,"  Brownie  said 
mildly,  his  eyes  still  closed. 

"Hey,  the  married  mans  awake." 
Klevan  leaned  forward  to  see 
Brownie  in  the  mirror.  "I'll  bet  you're 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee," Brownie  said. 

KLEVAN  sat  back  on  his  seat  and 
we  were  all  quiet.  I  put  on  my 
shoes  and  Brownie  buttoned  the 
collar  of  his  sport  shirt.  Georgevich 
stared  at  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  It 
was  a  bleak  morning,  and  the  sky 
and  the  land  and  the  road  and  the 
trees  were  mottled  grey  and  streaks 


of  black.  Thin  drifts  of  snow  writhed 
over  the  turnpike. 

"You  know,"  Georgevich  said  after 
a   while,    "I'm   hungry." 

"Next  place  we  come  to,  I'll  stop," 
Klevan  said.  "Okay?" 

"Good,"   Brownie  agreed. 

But  it  was  a  half-hour  before  we 
turned  in  at  a  restaurant.  Pelham 
didn't  move  when  we  got  out  so  we 
decided  to  let  him  sleep.  It  was 
good  to  move  around  and  even  bet- 
ter to  sit  down  and  order  some  of 
the  food  that  we  smelled  as  soon  as 
we  came  in.  I  ordered  eggs  and 
bacon  for  Brownie,  who  was  delayed 
getting  to  the  counter  because  he 
wanted  to  shave. 

Klevan  rubbed  a  big  hand  over 
the  heavy  stubble  on  his  chin.  "No 
babe  is  going  to  get  me  to  shave 
when  I  want  to  do  something  else. 
You  see  what  it's  like  when  you  get 
married?  You're  caught."  He  grinned 
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at  us.  You  couldn't  help  liking  him, 
and  believing  what  he  said.  He's  a 
tall  guy,  black-haired  and  ruddy, 
and  he's  got  kind  of  a  swagger  in  his 
eyes  and  the  way  he  smiles. 

The  waitress,  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  rimless  glasses  and  a 
fancy  handkerchief  pinned  to  one 
shoulder  of  her  uniform,  came  up 
and  took  our  orders.  I  watched  her, 
and  there  was  something  about  the 
way  she  acted  toward  Klevan.  She 
was  impersonal  but  pleasant  to 
Georgevich  and  me,  but  when 
Klevan  was  talking  to  her,  I  thought 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  recognition 
in  the  way  she  looked  at  him. 

That  little  exchange  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.  When  Klevan  had 
been  telling  us  about  all  his  amours 
the  day  before,  Pelham  had  re- 
counted a  few  of  his  experiences  and 
even  Georgevich  had  had  something 
to  say.  Brownie  had  spent  most  of 
the  time  reading,  sleeping,  or  driv- 
ing, and  sort  of  seemed  off  by  himself 
most  of  the  time.  I've  dated,  of 
course,  but  not  a  lot,  and  when  you 
hear  a  guy  like  Klevan  talk  about 
women,  you  wonder  if  you  haven't 
been  a  jerk  for  treating  them  like 
young  ladies. 

So  I  sat  there,  with  that  good  hot 
food  in  my  mouth,  thinking  about 
the  girls  I'd  been  friends  with  back 
in  school,  and  how  things  would  be 
different  if  I  got  to  take  them  out 
again.  Georgevich  was  sitting  next 
to  Klevan  and  once,  after  the  waitress 
had  filled  their  cups  again  and  turned 
away,  he  said  something  to  Klevan 
about  her.  Klevan  glanced  at  her 
and  made  a  remark  that  made 
Georgevich  grin. 


Brownie  got  to  the  counter 
when  we  were  almost  through,  so  he 
had  to  hurry.  He  was  easy  about  our 
jibes — one  of  those  quiet,  middle- 
size  guys  who  you  never  feel  you 
get  to  know  real  well,  even  though 
you'd  like  to. 

I  got  a  Danish  and  a  coffee-to-go 
for  Pelham  when  we  were  finished, 
and  we  went  back  out  to  the  car. 
The  snow  had  stopped  falling,  day- 
light was  stronger,  and  breathing 
the  cold  air  was  like  drinking  long, 
slow  swallows  of  ice  water. 

BROWNIE  took  the  wheel;  it 
would  be  his  last  time  to  drive 
before  he  left  us.  His  wife  was  meet- 
ing him  at  another  turnpike  restau- 
rant east  of  Harrisburg.  Pelham  was 
still  pounding  his  ear,  so  Klevan, 
Georgevich,  and  I  got  in  the  back 
seat. 

"What  were  you  guys  saying  about 
that  waitress?"  I  asked  when  we 
were  rolling  again. 

Klevan  belched.  "Georgevich 
thought  she  looked  a  little  tired  and 
I  was  explaining  to  him  why." 

"She  looked  okay  to  me.  She  acted 
a  little  as  if  she  knew  you." 

"She  knew  me  all  right.  All  that 
was  necessary  to  know.  She'd  never 
seen  me  before,  but  she  knew  me. 
And  I  knew  her." 

"She  was  almost  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother,"  Georgevich  told  him. 

"You  know  one  woman,  you  know 
them  all.  Treat  them  the  same.  They 
love  it,"  Klevan  said.  "Only  you  got 
to  know  how.  Like  me.  Man,  if  it 
were  only  an  Olympic  sport,  I'd  be 
world  champion." 

"You'd  be  a  champion  in  the  hot- 
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air  contest,  too,"  Georgevich  said, 
grinning  in  an  admiring  way. 

We  didn't  talk  much  after  that. 
Klevan  dropped  off  to  sleep  and 
Georgevich  pulled  out  one  of  the 
radio  operators'  magazines  he  was 
always  reading.  I  finally  got  my  mind 
off  Klevan's  favorite  subject  by  try- 
ing to  decide  what  I  was  going  to 
buy  my  parents  for  a  coming-home 
gift. 

Brownie  let  us  know  when  we 
were  close  to  his  stop.  He  turned  off 
the    pike    and    parked;    the    place 


looked  just  like  the  one  where  we 
had  breakfast.  The  rest  of  us  decided 
to  take  a  break  and,  while  he  was 
getting  his  bag  out  of  the  trunk, 
Klevan  tried  to  wake  Pelham  up. 
The  guy  just  grumbled,  so  George- 
vich said,  "Let  him  alone.  We'll  get 
him  another  coffee." 

We  walked  toward  the  doors  to- 
gether, Brownie  a  little  bit  in  the 
lead  and  the  rest  of  us  tagging  along. 
I  realized  I  must  have  looked  like  a 
bum  with  no  shave,  and  Klevan  ran 
a   comb   through   his   hair. 

"Hey,  she  brought  the  boy," 
Brownie  said  suddenly,  and  raised 
his  free  hand  in  a  quick  gesture  at 
someone  he  saw  through  a  window. 

It  was  a  jolt  for  me  to  meet  his 
wife.  She  was  a  slender  girl  in  slacks 
and  a  car  coat,  and  I  thought  I 
knew  her.  She  smiled  at  all  of  us  a 
little  shyly,  looking  at  each  one  for  a 
moment  in  a  gentle,  serious  way. 
She  was  a  quietly  pretty  girl,  and  I 
realized  that  she  was  not  someone  I 
knew  but  instead  was  like  some  of 
the  kids  I'd  met  at  school  and  at  the 
church  summer  camps  I  used  to  go 
to. 

The  blond  little  boy  with  her  was 
making  a  fuss,  clutching  at  her 
knees  and  bawling. 

Brownie  reached  down  to  take 
him,  but  the  child  screamed  louder 
and  held  tighter.  His  father  looked 
at  us.  He  nodded  a  bit  at  the  boy, 
made  an  effort  to  smile,  and  cleared 
his  throat.  "He  hasn't  seen  me  for 
six  months." 

"He's  tired,"  his  mother  said,  pick- 
ing him  up. 

We  stood  around  for  an  awkward 
moment.     Brownie    said    something 
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about  having  coffee  together,  but  I 
don't  think  anyone  thought  that  was 
a  good  idea.  So  we  split  up.  The 
three  of  us  had  coffee  at  the  counter. 
Brownie's  wife  took  the  boy  in  the 
ladies'  room  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  the  three  of  them  went  into 
the  other  part  of  the  restaurant.  The 
boy  was  quiet  in  his  mother's  arms. 

The  coffee  wasn't  very  good.  I 
felt  restless  and  when  Georgevich 
said,  "Let's  move  out,"  we  left  in  a 
rush. 

We  got  some  gas  and  were  just 
about  to  start  when  we  saw 
Brownie's  family  again.  They  came 
out  of  the  restaurant  and  walked 
toward  a  line  of  cars  in  the  parking 
lot.  Brownie  carried  his  bag  in  one 
hand  and  held  his  wife's  hand  with 
the  other.  The  boy  was  toddling 
along  on  the  other  side  of  his  mother. 
Snow  was  falling  again. 

Suddenly  we  saw  the  little  boy 
circle  behind  his  mother  and  dive 
against  his  father's  legs.  Brownie 
dropped  his  bag,  swooped  up  the 
boy,  hugged  him,  and  then  his  wife 
came  to  them  until  they  were  so 
close  together,  standing  there  by 
themselves,  that  we  could  not  make 
out  one  from  the  other. 

"So  that's  Brownie's  wife,"  Pelham 
said,  finally  awake  and  squinting 
through  the  windshield.  "She  looks 
like  quite  a  dish,  eh,  Klevan?" 

But  Klevan  didn't  answer  him,  and 
in  a  moment  Georgevich  had  us  out 
on  the  turnpike.  I  looked  back  until 
I  couldn't  see  them  any  more.    ■  ■ 

The  worm  not  only  turns,  he  often  does 
it  without  making  the  proper  signal. 
— D.  O.  Flynn. 


BACK  in  1916,  an  auto  racer  by 
the  name  of  Art  Klein,  driving 
in  the  300-mile  race  at  Cincinnati, 
finished  in  two  positions,  5th  and 
7th!  After  taking  5th  position  he 
noticed  a  car  in  the  pits  in  which  the 
driver  had  fainted.  Quickly  dragging 
the  unconscious  driver  out  of  the 
car,  he  jumped  in  and  finished  the 
race  for  him,  winning  him  7th  place 
money. 

•  Back  in  1907  there  was  a  New 
York  catcher  by  the  name  of  Branch 
Rickey — he  appeared  in  only  11 
games — the  reason,  he  made  nine 
errors  and  Washington  stole  13  bases 
on  him  in  one  game  for  a  Major 
League  record. 

•  Talk  about  names — there  was  a 
player  by  the  name  of  Andy  High 
and  he  was  one  of  the  shortest 
players  in  baseball.  Charley  Beatin, 
of  the  Cleveland  Indians,  lost  31 
games  back  in  1896  and  Fred  Ket- 
chum  of  Milwaukee  led  the  Ameri- 
can League  outfielders  in  fielding 
back  in  1900. 

•  George  Washington,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  also 
a  boxing  champ.  In  1748,  George 
won  the  bare  knuckles  championship 
of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Japanese  students  on  campus  of  Tokyo  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Operatic  ft  Centurion 


By  Robert  F.  Hemphill 


GOD  operates  in  many  places  his 
will  to  make  known.  This  truth 
has  been  brought  home  forcefully 
to  a  group  of  Protestant  laymen  and 
chaplains  who  make  up  the  Pentagon 
Chapter  of  the  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Leaders  of  the  group,  which 
among  other  things  arranges  week- 
day religious  programs  for  the 
Pentagon  Protestant  community,  felt 
the  need  to  select  a  particularly 
deserving  project  as  their  first  major 
Christ-related  effort.  Somehow,  with- 
out their  quite  knowing  how  it 
happened,  their  attention  was  turned 
to    the    Tokyo    Union    Theological 


Seminary,  established  during  the  war 
years  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  commonly  called  the 
Kyodan.  Specifically  the  Protestant 
Men  of  the  Pentagon  (known  also 
as  the  "PMOP")  focused  on  the 
Ivan  L.  Bennett  Scholarship  Fund, 
started  by  U.S.  servicemen  in  Japan 
in  1952  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
students  at  the  Seminary.  The  Fund 
had  been  named  in  honor  of  the 
former  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains,  an 
early  supporter  of  the  Seminary's 
objectives.  The  goal  of  the  fund, 
$100,000,  has  been  half  achieved, 
primarily  through  the  gifts  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  their  families. 
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Thus  was  born  Operation  Cen- 
turion ("For  I  am  a  man  under 
authority  .  .  ."  Matt.  8:9),  a  con- 
certed PMOP  drive  to  enlist  the 
participation  of  other  Protestant 
men's  groups  in  U.S.  military  chapels 
around  the  world  in  putting  the 
Scholarship  Fund  over  the  top.  De- 
pending upon  the  vigor  of  the  re- 
sponse, it  may  also  be  possible  to 
endow  two  chairs  on  the  Seminary 
faculty,  each  honoring  a  distinguished 
American  Protestant  serviceman. 

Protestant  chaplains  everywhere 
are  being  invited  to  bring  Operation 
Centurion  to  the  attention  of  local 
Men  of  the  Chapel  groups.  Target 
date  for  completion  of  the  drive, 
which  will  be  marked  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  both  at  the  Pentagon 
and  at  the  Seminary  in  Tokyo,  is 
Easter  Sunday,  1962. 

The  PMOP  believe  that  other  U.S. 
servicemen  will  agree  with  them 
that  through  this  project  American 
Christians  everywhere  can  apply 
their  efforts  directly  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  a  land  well-known  to  most 
service  people.  They  also  point  out 
that  Operation  Centurion  is  an  ideal 
means  of  demonstrating  that  the 
American  military  man  spreads  the 
good  news  about  Christ  by  deed  as 
well  as  word. 

For  further  information  about  the 
project  write  to  one  of  the  following: 

Col.  Brooks  W.  Booker,  Jr.,  USAF 
President,  PMOP,  Rm  2C-941,  Pentagon 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  Fred  Long,  US  Army 
Project    Chm,    PMOP,    Rm    l-D-527, 

Pentagon 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Butler,  USN 
Secretary,  PMOP,  Rm  2-D-840, 

Pentagon 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Inter- 
state Building  Association.  Forward 
checks  to:  Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Butler. 
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Do  only  "old  people"  practice  religion  or  is  there 


A  Religious  Revival  in  Russia  ? 


By  J.  J.  Hanlin 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  once  spoke  to  me  about  the 
effect  the  destruction  of  organized 
religion  had  on  the  Russian  food 
problem.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Russians  during  World  War  I  and 
spent  the  intervening  years  between 
the  two  great  wars  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  his  arguments  are 
strengthened  today  by  the  fact  that 
many  Communists  are  hungry. 

"Stalin  was  not  only  godless,"  he 
said,  "but  stupid.  He  should  have 
seen  that  the  Orthodox  Church  not 
only  had  spiritual,  but  very  practical 


qualities.  Russia  is  a  hungry  land  and 
may  never  be  able  to  grow  enough 
food  to  feed  its  people.  I  know  a 
great  deal  about  this  for  I  worked 
almost  my  entire  period  there  in 
restaurants.  The  Orthodox,  the  Jews, 
the  Moslems  have  many  fast  days. 
What  happened  was  the  people  gave 
up  their  fast  days,  but  not  their  be- 
lief in  God." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the 
fast  days  and  the  number  of  people 
who  fasted.  The  total  effect  was 
slightly  staggering.  The  Moslems,  for 
example,  following  the  strict  instruc- 
tions of  Islam,  observe  Ramadan  for 


Russian  children  participating  in  an  anti-religious  demon- 
stration during  the  1917  Red  Revolt.  They  now  must  be 
the  "old  people"  who  adhere  to  Christianity. 


a  whole  month.  One  wonders  if  the 
great  famine  of  1933  in  which  six 
million  people  died  in  the  Ukraine 
alone  might  not  have  been  greatly 
lessened  if  organized  religion  was 
what  it  was  before  World  War  I. 
The  general  idea  that  religion  cannot 
be  destroyed  in  Russia  seems  now  to 
be  grasped  and  accepted  by  most 
Communists.  But  even  if  they,  them- 
selves, cannot  believe  in  God,  here 
is  an  argument  that  should  make 
sense  to  them. 

The  Communist  program  extermi- 
nated the  Old  Believers  who  took 
root  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Land  is  life  to  these  people  who, 
for  three  centuries,  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  primitive  ways  of 
agriculture  and  Christianity,  believ- 
ing that  work  and  worship  are  the 
central  rhythms  of  human  existence. 
They  were  some  of  Russia's  best 
farmers  and  hardest  workers.  Until 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  Russia 
generally  tolerated  their  somber 
manners  because  of  the  contribution 
they  made  to  the  nation. 

But  the  Communists,  of  course, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
They  drove  them  into  North  China 
and  thus  began  a  long,  weary  trek 
in  search  of  a  new  home  which  has 
only  been  found  recently.  For  the 
Communists  again  drove  them  from 
their  lands  in  North  China  in  1949 
and  their  future  as  a  community  ap- 
peared finished  until  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  took  an  interest 
in  them  six  years  ago.  The  last  ship- 
load of  them  from  Hong  Kong  left 
in  June,  1961,  and  they  now  reside 
in  Brazil. 

The  many  problems  which  beset 


Russia  today  (and  they  are  much 
more  tremendous  than  is  generally 
known  in  America)  have  their  roots, 
it  appears,  in  the  nation's  attack  on 
religion.  Certainly,  there  would  not 
be  so  many  alcoholics,  thieves,  cor- 
rupt officials,  juvenile  gangs  and 
delinquent  "hooligans,"  saboteurs, 
rumor-makers,  anti-Semitics  and  pes- 
simists if  religion  were  allowed  to 
thrive  in  the  nation.  Russia,  seeming- 
ly so  highly  organized,  is  becoming 
a  sea  of  anarchy  because  tremendous 
numbers  of  people  believe  in  nothing 
and  care  about  nothing. 

This  appears  to  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary state,  however.  There  is  an 
inevitable  time-lag  between  the  work 
of  the'  historian  and  the  reports  which 
appear  in  the  press.  Eventually,  from 
fresh  evidence  and  new  points  of 
view  a  new  pattern  emerges.  As 
time  goes  on  it  comes  to  be  accepted 
as  the  conventional  picture.  In  this 
vast  sea  of  anarchy  which  is  Russia 
today  there  is  much  evidence  of  a 
religious  revival.  Christian  sects  ap- 
pear to  be  sprouting  up  everywhere, 
'  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  dead  thing 
which  is  Marxist  teachings  will  never 
replace  the  beautiful  wisdom  and 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 

ONE  of  the  popular  beliefs  of 
Communist  propagandists  has 
been  that  religion  is  now  only  prac- 
ticed by  "the  old  people."  Ever  since 
I  have  been  old  enough  to  read  I 
have  been  reading  this.  Certainly,  in 
the  intervening  years  these  "old 
people"  must  have  died.  About  three 
generations  have  come  into  maturity 
now  since  the  1917  Revolution  and 
a  fourth  one  is  well  on  its  way.  The 
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Russian  women  participate  signifi- 
cantly in  the  religious  revival  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Communists  had  hoped  that  workers 
and  peasants  would  have  forgotten 
the  Bible.  But  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed. (Oddly  enough,  Khrush- 
chev himself  makes  constant  and 
apparently  subconscious  references 
to  the  Bible,  to  God,  to  Orthodox 
teachings.) 

These  religious  sects  use  all  sorts 
of  ruses  to  exist  under  communism. 
An  interesting  one  recently  brought 
out  in  Trudy  the  trade  union  daily 
in  Moscow,  is  that  of  masquerading 
as  trade  unions.  It  was  found  that 
trade  unionism  (the  Soviet  kind) 
is  a  perfect  cover  for  enabling 
preachers  to  move  about  the  country 
and  to  distribute  Christian  informa- 
tion. 


"Let  us  visit  one  of  these  trade 
unions,"  Trud  wrote.  "The  first  per- 
son we  meet  seems  to  be  up  to  her 
ears  in  work.  She  labors  every  day 
typing  out  many  papers  with  prayers, 
excerpts  from  the  Bible,  and  notes 
and  commentaries  by  the  spiritual 
fathers  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
lot  to  do.  Moreover,  in  her  free  time 
she  searches  out  lost  sheep  and 
brings  them  into  the  flock.  She  visits 
the  homes  of  believers  and  helps 
them  along  the  path  of  truth." 

Members  of  these  religious  sects 
which  are  springing  up  seemingly 
all  over  the  USSR  refuse  to  attend 
Communist  schools,  ban  Communist 
movies,  theatrical  performances  and 
club  meetings.  They  consider  it  sin- 
ful to  listen  to  the  radio  or  watch 
television.  Mass  meetings  have  been 
held  lately  in  many  Russian  plants, 
mines  and  construction  projects  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  "religious 
sectarianism,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
amazing  thing  is  how  much  like  the 
early  Christians  they  are  and  they 
are  hunted  down  and  hounded  in 
the  same  manner. 

One  night  recently  the  druzhin- 
niks,  volunteer  policemen,  were  on 
patrol  in  the  city  of  Chirchik  in  the 
Tashkent  region.  These  "vigilantes" 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  have  volunteered  to  help  the 
police  in  a  nation  which  is  growing 
more  unruly  by  the  day.  They  wear 
red  bands  on  their  arms  and  the 
average  citizen's  distaste  for  them  is 
even  greater  than  it  is  for  the  official 
police. 

As  they  went  along  the  dark  street 
they  approached  a  dilapidated  old 
house.  A  dull,  yellow  light  splashed 
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out  from  a  tiny  window.  They  went 
through  the  gate  and  through  a  small 
door  leading  into  the  house. 

"From  behind  the  door,"  Pravda 
Vostoka  wrote,  "gentle  singing  could 
be  heard.  As  they  entered  the  house, 
they  found  a  small  crowd  of  wor- 
shipers. Many  of  these  people,  who 
were  bent  over  because  the  ceiling 
was  so  low,  were  well-known  by  the 
druzhinniks.  They  were  standing  be- 
fore a  cross  they  had  made  them- 
selves. They  are  the  ones  who  forbid 
their  children  to  attend  school  or  to 
wear  red  neckties.  They  spread 
malicious  rumors  of  fiery  damnation." 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  group  of 
religious  preachers  arrived  in  the 
village  of  Orlovka  in  the  Soviet 
Kirghiz.  They  began  to  teach  the 
villagers,  including  children,  of 
Christ.  The  village  already  had  a  re- 
ligious sect  and  the  two  merged. 
The  children  stopped  wearing  Com- 
munist youth  neckties  and  refused 
to  take  part  in  Marxist  youth  activi- 
ty. 

"Teachers  sounded  the  alarm," 
Sovietskaya  Kirgiziya  said,  "and  the 
party  came  to  their  aid.  A  meeting 
of  the  village  activists  was  called. 
Teachers  and  agitators  (sic)  spoke 
of  how  the  sectarians  were  growing. 
Violating  discipline,  they  are  doing 
much  harm.  Lectures  were  prepared 
and  read  to  the  populace  concerning 
the  harm  of  Christianity.  However, 
most  believers  did  not  go  to  the 
lectures  or  to  the  school  and,  there- 
fore, we  had  to  work  with  them 
individually." 

The  sects,  of  late,  have  become 
such  a   serious   problem   in   Russia 


that  now  preachers  and  members  are 
going  to  jail.  In  May,  six  people  were 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  thirty  years 
imprisonment.  They  were  accused  of 
organizing  illegal  gatherings  and 
forcing  people  to  take  part  in 
"savage  customs."  Supposedly  they 
committed  two  murders,  but  the  fact 
that  the  sentences  were  light,  except 
for  the  preacher,  suggests  that  the 
superstitious  Russian  court  was  con- 
vinced that  the  members  could  cause 
disease  in  others  and  murder  in  this 
manner.  And  yet,  common  sense  in- 
tervened and  prevented  it  from  con- 
demning them  for  murder. 

The  "sectarians"  are  not  very  ac- 
tive in  the  satellites  because  organ- 
ized religions  there  such  as  the 
Lutherans,  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Cal- 
vinists,  Baptists  and  others  are  far 
from  destroyed.  But  Poslanictwo,  a 
Polish  newspaper,  tried  to  analyze 
their  teachings.  Apparently  most 
sects  in  Russia  are  Christian-Judaic. 
It  is  interesting  that  strictly  Judaic 
sects  are  developing  in  Russia,  too, 
based  entirely  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Talmud.  These  sects,  too,  op- 
erate as  "trade  unions"  among  other 
covers. 

There  is  still  much  confusion  in 
western  minds  regarding  religion  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  because  the 
attitude  of  the  USSR  towards  the 
Orthodox  church  is  contradictory. 
Whereas  it  seeks  to  use  the  church 
as  a  propaganda  weapon  abroad,  as 
it  does  the  Islamic  faith,  it  has  done 
a  good  job  of  destroying  it  at  home. 
For  example,  ten  monasteries  were 
closed  down  in  the  Ukraine  alone 
during  1960.  When  Patriarch  Alex- 
ius and  other  leading  Russian  clergy- 
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Interior  of  the  principal  Mosque  of  Bukhara,  Russia, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  club  house  in  Moscow's 
battle  against  religion. 


men  go  abroad,  as  they  did  in  De- 
cember, 1960,  their  activities  are 
reported  in  the  foreign  language 
services  of  Tass,  but  Moscow's  home 
service  carries  not  a  single  word  on 
them. 

It  is  claimed,  officially  at  least, 
that  there  are  37,000  churches  of 
various  religions  now  open  in  the 
USSR.  These  include  approximately 
20,000  Orthodox  churches,  8,000 
Mosques,  5,400  Protestant  churches 
and  1,235  Catholic  churches  (most- 
ly in  the  captive  Baltic  states),  400 
synagogues,  20  Buddhist  temples, 
and  approximately  500  other 
churches. 

THE  Communists  are  directing  a 
determined  assault  against  the 
dominant  Lutheran  creed  in  Latvia. 
The  denomination  seemingly  making 
the  greatest  progress  today  in  the 
USSR  is  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  only 
holding  its  own,  but  is  expanding  as 
a  result  of  being  the  least  formal  and 


conspicuous  in  its  rites.  It  has  been 
winning  many  converts  from  the 
Orthodox.  There  are  reports  of  Bap- 
tist churches,  or  groups  claiming  to 
be  Baptists,  in  almost  all  areas  of 
the  vast  Marxist  empire. 

Russian  Baptists  use  such  imagina- 
tive policies  as  taking  popular  mel- 
odies written  by  Soviet  composers, 
adding  their  own  religious  words 
and  turning  them  into  hymns.  A 
Ukrainian  radio  broadcast  in  March 
paid  a  grudging  tribute  to  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  Baptists  and  admitted  that 
their  bold  preachers  were  speaking 
"with  a  new  sauce."  But  then  it  went 
on  to  charge  Baptist  preachers  with 
being  "black-marketeers  and  para- 
sites." 

On  the  whole,  the  material  reach- 
ing Vienna  from  Russia  tells  the 
story  of  a  nation  increasingly  in- 
terested in  religion  even  though  most 
of  it  is  practiced  in  strict  secrecy. 
Preachers  are  not  registered  any- 
where. Houses,  barns,  even  caves  are 
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used  for  worship.  Almost  all  men 
preaching  possess  some  means  of 
locomotion  and  are  constantly  travel- 
ing to  confuse  the  police.  Printing 
shops  spring  up  and  disappear. 

The  organized  religions,  of  course, 
are  under  strict  government  control 
and  their  leaders  are  expected  to 
support  (openly,  at  least)  the  po- 
litical aspirations  of  the  Kremlin, 
particularly  its  deceptive  peace  and 
coexistence  drives  in  international 
relations.  But  the  underground  Chris- 
tian sects  are  avidly  anti-communist 
and  are  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
nation's  educational  and  propaganda 
programs.  All  this  adds  evidence  to 
the  growing  realization  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  that  the  Kremlin 
must  soon  face  facts  and  modify  its 
policies. 

There  is  a  story  circulating  in  the 
communist  world  concerning  a  pass- 
enger in  a  taxicab.  Having  just  been 
driven  past  the  site  of  a  vast  mound 
of  dirt  in  front  of  the  Communist 
Party  headquarters,  he  asked  the 
driver  what  was  going  on. 

"They're  just  digging  under  the 
party  headquarters  to  find  out 
whether  it  has  taken  root,"  the  driver 
said  with  a  grin. 

Apparently,  communism  hasn't. 


PRAYER 

My  soul  reaches  up 

To  the  open  sky. 

It  touches  heaven's  doors. 

The  doors  open  to  my  touch. 

You,  too,  can  do  as  much — 

Through  prayer. 

— F.  L.   Spellman 


Here's  one  pug  who  never  gave  upl 
During  his  fourteen  years  of  boxing, 
Young  Erne  fought  236  bouts,  and  lost 
194  of  them!  Some  record!! 


BACHELOR'S  ALLERGY 

When   she   suggests   I    meet   her   folks, 
I  hope  that  my  expression  cloaks 
The  panic  prompting  this  old  hoax 

To  cover  my  retreat: 
With  quaking  voice,  I  temporize, 
I  plead  a  head  cold,  wipe  my  eyes, 
And  hope  she  doesn't  realize 

The  cold  is  in  my  feet. 

— Margaret  Mahan 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  17,  Tokyo  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  pages  19-23,  USIS,  Vienna; 
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ACROSS 

DOWN 

1. 

A  tenth 

1. 

Conforms  to  reality 

4. 

Co-author  of  2  Corinthians 

2. 

An  inanimate  object 

7. 

Hittite    captain    David    sent    into 

3. 

Upper  regions  of  space 

battle 

4. 

A  yellow  fruit 

8. 

Show 

5. 

To  desire  wrongly 

9. 

Handmaid   who    became    Abram's 

6. 

A  rider's  mount 

wife 

11. 

Play,  as  a  guitar 

10. 

Famed 

12. 

Superior  of  an  abbey 

11. 

Pin  used  for  tethering  animals 

13. 

Alleviates 

14. 

Irrigate 

14. 

A  thin  cooky 

17. 

Outer     garments     worn     by     the 

15. 

Rings 

ancients 

16. 

Full  of  reeds 

18. 

Counterfeit 

19. 

Allots 

20. 

Dangerous 

(Turn  to  page  55  for  ai 
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God  in  History 


By  George  Laird  Hunt 


THE  story  of  Joseph  tells  how  the 
Hebrew  people  got  down  into 
Egypt.  God  led  them  there,  using 
the  evil  and  the  goodness  of  men 
for  his  purposes.  This  story  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  accounts  of 
one  man's  life  that  we  have  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  takes  up  about 
one  third  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
from  chapter  37  through  chapter  50. 
It  is  a  short  novel;  the  author 
Thomas  Mann  made  it  into  a  long 
story  by  writing  three  novels  based 
on  the  events  described  in  these 
chapters. 

Joseph's  life  and  career  had  in  it 
all  the  elements  that  make  for  in- 
teresting reading:  family  jealousy 
(with  some  justification),  the  lures 
of  a  beautiful  woman  against  a 
virtuous  young  man,  dreams  and 
their  interpretation,  a  slave  becoming 
a  ruler  (the  log  cabin  to  White 
House  pattern),  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  intrigue,  kindness,  and  a 
happy  ending.  When  we  call  it  a 
story  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
it  was  true  history;  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction. 

And  yet  why  do  the  Hebrew 
writers  give  so  much  space  to  the 


Joseph  saga?  The  Bible  contains  all 
kinds  of  literature:  fiction,  poetry, 
drama,  as  well  as  history.  But  of 
all  these  writings  we  have  to  ask  the 
question:  Why  was  it  told?  Why  is 
it  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture? 
What  is  its  meaning  for  our  under- 
standing of  God  and  his  will? 

A  Campfire  Tale 

The  Joseph  story  was  a  good 
campfire  tale.  As  the  fathers  enter- 
tained their  children  with  the  legends 
of  their  national  heritage,  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  Joseph  was  one 
of  the  favorites.  The  storyteller 
would  stretch  it  out  over  several 
nights.  One  night  he  might  tell  about 
the  father  who  played  favorites  and 
how  the  other  brothers  hated  their 
rival  Joseph.  Then  he  would  go  on 
with  the  attempted  murder  and  the 
clever  trick  of  Judah  selling  the  boy 
to  the  slave  traders. 

In  time  the  tale  was  written  down 
as  part  of  the  peoples'  history.  It 
was  told  and  preserved  in  writing 
not  just  because  it  was  a  good  story 
but  because  it  was  another  evidence 
of  God  at  work  in  the  destiny  of 
this  chosen  people.  Hebrew  children 
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were  strongly  indoctrinated  with  the 
idea  that  God  had  selected  them  for 
a  great  destiny.  Their  calling  was 
to  be  faithful  to  the  one  true  God 
so  that  through  them  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  might  come  to  know 
him,  worship  him,  and  serve  him. 
Israel  was  not  chosen  by  God  be- 
cause they  were  better  than  the 
other  people  of  the  earth.  They  were 
chosen  for  God's  own  purpose,  that 
he  might  have  a  people  to  make 
his  word  and  will  known.  It  was 
easy  for  the  Israelites  to  forget  this, 
to  feel  a  sense  of  superiority  to  other 
folk.  But  this  was  not  God's  intention 
for  them.  And  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  storyteller  made  this  clear.  Even 
though  Joseph  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  the  children  were  re- 
minded that  they  also  had  in  their 
heritage  the  foolish  father  and  the 
jealous  brothers. 

Bible's  Chief  Actor 

But  the  chief  actor  in  the  biblical 
drama  is  God.  The  Hebrews  were 
not  allowed  to  forget  this.  Much  as 
they  might  be  enthralled  by  the 
stories  of  their  heroes,  these  heroes 
were  to  be  remembered  for  the  way 
God  had  worked  in  their  lives  and 
used  them  for  his  purposes. 

The  Joseph  saga  is  one  of  the 
clearest  indications  of  the  providence 
of  God  and  his  care  of  his  people. 
Would  the  people  be  wiped  out  by 
a  famine?  No,  for  when  the  famine 
came  Joseph  was  down  in  Egypt 
storing  up  grain  which  he  used  for 
the  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tians. And  how  was  Joseph  able  to 
help  his  people  when  they  needed 
food?  Because  God  had  brought  him 


into  this  position  of  authority 
through  careful  and  painstaking 
guidance  of  his  career.  It  all  fits  to- 
gether. As  they  looked  back  on  these 
years  from  the  long  view  of  history, 
the  Hebrews  could  see  how  God  had 
preserved  them,  using  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  for  his  own  purposes. 
This  is  the  great  lesson  that  the 
people  learned  from  this  story.  And 
after  Joseph  came  Moses  to  carry 
on  God's  purpose,  and  after  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Samuel,  and  Saul,  and 
David.  These  men  are,  every  one  of 
them,  instruments  of  God. 

There  are  striking  parallels  be- 
tween the  story  of  Joseph  and  the 
story  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  left  the 
glory  of  his  Father's  home  for  the 
humiliation  of  a  human  life.  He  too 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  his  brothers. 
But  again  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  thwarted  and  God's  redemption 
prevailed.  Jesus  was  Lord  and  be- 
came the  redeemer  of  men  threat- 
ened by  spiritual  famine. 

Meaning  of  Joseph  Story 

Now — what  does  the  story  of 
Joseph  mean  to  us?  It  can  renew  our 
faith  that  God  is  working  in  and 
through  history  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  purposes  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  nations.  It  can  lead  us  to  re- 
affirm our  confidence  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  From  the  religious 
point  of  view,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  history.  It  is  not  a  meaningless 
story  moving  toward  uncertainty;  nor 
is  it  under  the  control  of  a  nameless 
and  heartless  fate.  We  are  not  mas- 
ters of  our  own  destinies,  captains 
of  our  own  souls,  noble  as  it  sounds 
to  declare  this.  The  Christian  sees 
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a  pattern  working  itself  out  in  his- 
tory on  the  large  scale  and  in  his 
own  personal  history — the  pattern 
of  God's  will  being  done. 

Only  people  of  faith  see  this  pat- 
tern in  the  story  of  Joseph,  in  our 
history,  and  in  their  own  lives.  It 
takes  an  initial  commitment  to  God 
in  order  to  read  history  in  these 
terms.  Tracing  the  pattern  at  work 
can  confirm  the  commitment  of  faith, 
but  a  person  must  at  least  start  with 
a  certain  confidence  in  God  before 
he  can  see  the  meaning  of  the  story. 
He  must  believe  that  God  is  behind 
it  all  before  he  is  able  to  discern 
the  ways  in  which  he  is  behind  it 
all. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  men 
do  not  thwart  the  purpose  of  God 
and  so  obscure  it.  It  is  clear  enough 
from  the  story  of  Joseph  that  there 
was  plenty  of  evil  at  work  in  these 
events,  as  there  is  in  our  history. 
But  the  Christian  believes — and  the 
story  of  Joseph  reinforces  this  con- 
viction— that  God  does  turn  the  evil 
men  do  to  his  own  desires,  which 
are  good. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  believe  in 
the  providence  of  God  at  the  time 
when  we  are  caught  in  a  bad  situ- 
ation. For  one  thing,  we  may  feel 
literally  "caught"  in  something  we 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  and  so 
be  unwilling  to  look  for  the  hand  of 
God  in  this  affair.  Another  problem 
we  have  when  we  are  too  close  to 
the  business  is  that  the  evil  seems 
stronger  than  the  good,  or  God.  It 
is  very  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
enemy  may  be  an  instrument  of 
God  for  our  good.  And  a  third  prob- 
lem for  us  is  that  we  do  not  see  the 


end  of  the  struggle  in  sight.  We  are 
completely  preoccupied  with  the  dif- 
ficulty we  are  in  right  now.  We  lack 
the  long  view  of  history,  which  will 
evaluate  and  judge  the  present  mo- 
ment. So  we  fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  God,  if  there  is  a  God, 
is  splendidly  unconcerned  about  us 
and  our  problems. 

If  a  man  insists  on  taking  such 
a  pessimistic  view  of  his  situation, 
there  is  often  little  we  can  do  to 
shake  him  out  of  his  hopelessness 
and  self-pity.  But  one  way  to  return 
to  the  road  of  confidence  again  is 
to  review  such  stories  as  we  have 
been  examining  in  this  article. 
Joseph  seems  never  to  have  lost  his 
faith  in  God  through  all  his  trials. 
And  the  historians  who  have  re- 
corded his  life  show  the  place  he 
played  in  the  plan  of  God.  The  les- 
son for  us,  therefore,  is  never  to  lose 
our  faith  in  God  and  to  see  this 
moment  in  the  broader  perspective 
of  the  plan  of  God. 

A  healthy-minded  man  is  the  man 
who  has  convictions,  who  believes 
the  battle  is  worth  the  struggle,  who 
never  loses  his  sense  of  compassion 
and  concern.  He  is  a  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  breaking  out  of  his  shell  of 
intense  self-centeredness  because  he 
becomes  more  interested  in  others 
than  in  himself.  For  the  Christian, 
Christ  provides  the  way  toward  be- 
coming such  a  man.  And  part  of  the 
way  which  he  provides  is  the  view  of 
history  which  is  given  to  us  when  we 
commit  ourselves  to  him  and  his 
purposes.  ■  ■ 

Ambitious  wife:  The  power  behind 
the  drone. — Pinex  Line. 
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THE  NOBODY 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


IT  was  a  bitter  cold,  mid-February 
night.  Inside  the  small  cabin, 
the  general  warmed  his  chilled  frame 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

He  didn't  look  like  much,  this 
stooped,  little  man.  And  you  couldn't 
read  much  from  his  face,  which 
stared  back  at  you  somewhat  non- 
descript and  untidy.  Superiors  and 
underlings  alike  found  him  quiet  and 
taciturn — a  man  of  few  words. 

In  short,  he  was  a  nobody.  A  one- 
time Missouri  farmer,  he  had  tried 
hard  to  make  a  success  at  many  oc- 
cupations: real  estate,  politics,  even 
as  manager  of  a  small  harness  shop. 
All  failed.  A  West  Point  graduate, 
he  had  reported  for  duty  in  plain, 
ordinary  civilian  clothes. 

Yet  he  had  some  indefinable  qual- 
ity which  bordered  on  military 
genius.  Some  called  it  heart;  others 
plain,  down-to-earth  "guts."  At  Palo 
Alto,  he  had  stood  unconcerned  in 
the  midst  of  battle  while  a  man  be- 
side him  was  decapitated  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  and  the  soldier  directly  be- 
hind had  his  jaw  shot  away. 

Later,  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  and  an- 
other young  lieutenant — P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard — were  pinned  inside  an 


adobe  hut  which  quickly  became  a 
prime  target  for  the  enemy's  guns. 
The  hut  was  demolished,  but  the 
two  young  men  escaped  with  their 
lives.  At  Chapultepec,  the  scrappy 
little  man's  daring  helped  save  the 
day,  promote  him  to  captain,  and 
win  the  war. 

Right  now,  however,  the  reason 
why  he  happened  to  be  in  Tennes- 
see, commanding  fifteen  thousand 
untried  volunteers,  was  because  his 
side  was  losing  the  Civil  War.  Earlier 
that  day  he  had  hurled  regiment 
after  regiment  against  the  enemy 
who  were  making  a  furious  counter- 
attack. In  the  bitter  hand-to-hand 
fighting  that  followed,  he  had  driven 
the  enemy  back  into  their  entrench- 
ments. He  had  won  the  battle,  a 
great  victory! 

Now,  as  he  sat  thoughtfully  be- 
fore the  crackling  fire,  a  subordinate 
handed  him  a  message  from  the 
enemy.  What  terms  would  he  make? 

He  reached  for  a  handy  scratch 
pad  and  wrote  briskly:  "immediate 
and  unconditional  surrender." 
(Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  fa- 
mous American?  See  page  47  for 
the  answer.) 


Highly  educated  women  make  excellent  wives.  They  have  a  better  vocab- 
ulary for  explaining  why  dinner  is  late. — Robt.  Fontaine  in  Look. 
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Part  of  the  series  on  The  Twelve  Apostles 


ANDREW 

the  First  Missionary 

By  William  Barclay 


IF  Peter  was  the  natural  born  leader,  Andrew  was  the  natural  born 
second  in  command.  Andrew  must  have  had  the  finest  and  most 
selfless  character  of  any  of  the  Twelve. 

Andrew  has  the  great  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  two  disciples 
whom  Jesus  ever  called  to  his  service  (Jn.  1:35-39).  No  sooner  had 
he  been  called  than  he  went  and  found  his  brother  Peter  and  brought 
him  to  Jesus.  Now  Andrew  might  well  have  expected  the  first  place,  but 
Peter  got  the  first  place.  Peter  was  so  important  and  Andrew  was  so 
much  the  second  that  Andrew  was  always  called  "Simon  Peter's 
brother,"  as  if  the  only  way  to  identify  Andrew  was  by  his  relationship 
to  his  famous  brother  (Mt.  10:2).  Most  people  would  have  taken 
offense  at  that,  but  not  Andrew.  He  was  quite  content  to  take  the 
second  place,  so  long  as  he  was  with  Jesus  and  serving  him.  The 
world  badly  needs  people  willing  to  take  the  second  place  and  willing 
not  to  bother  about  their  own  prestige  and  their  own  importance,  so 
long  as  they  are  serving  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  greatest  thing  about  Andrew  is  this.  He  makes  only  three 
real  appearances  on  the  scene,  and  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  he 
is  bringing  someone  to  Jesus. 

1.  Andrew  began  by  bringing  Peter  his  brother  to  Jesus  (Jn.  1: 
40-42).  When  a  man  has  discovered  Jesus,  if  he  has  really  discovered 
him,  his  first  instinct  and  his  first  desire  must  be  to  share  the  discovery 
with  other  people.  And  missionary  work,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
It  often  happens  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  speak  to  strangers 
about  Jesus  than  to  speak  about  him  to  those  who  know  us  well. 
Andrew  is  our  example,  for  Andrew  began  at  home  with  his  brother. 

2.  Andrew  went  on  to  bring  to  Jesus  the  boy  with  the  loaves  and 
the  fishes  (Jn.  6:8,  9).  On  that  day  when  everyone  was  hungry  and 
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there  was  nothing  to  eat,  Andrew  knew  there  was  the  boy  there  with 
his  five  barley  rolls  and  his  two  little  fishes  like  sardines  to  lend  some 
flavor  to  the  dry  bread,  a  boy's  picnic  lunch.  And  Andrew  brought 
that  boy,  and  with  the  boy's  loaves  and  fishes  Jesus  worked  a  miracle. 
You  never  know  what  you  are  doing  when  you  introduce  someone  to 
Jesus.  You  may  well  be  providing  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  with  a  helper 
through  whom  he  can  do  wonderful  things. 

3.  Andrew  went  still  further,  he  brought  the  Greeks  to  Jesus  (Jn. 
12:20-22).  The  Greeks  came  first  to  Philip  wanting  to  see  Jesus  and 
Philip  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  came  to  Andrew, 
and  Andrew  had  no  doubt  at  all  what  to  do  with  them;  he 
brought  them  to  Jesus.  Now  remember  these  Greeks  were  Gentiles. 
An  ordinary  Jew  would  think  that  Jesus  did  not  want  anything  to  do 
with  them.  Andrew  knew  far  better  than  that;  he  knew  that  Jesus 
wanted  everyone. 

A  great  scholar  has  said  that  Andrew  was  the  first  home  missionary 
when  he  brought  his  brother  Peter  to  Jesus;  and  he  was  the  first 
foreign  missionary  when  he  brought  the  Greeks  to  Jesus.  "He  brought 
people  to  Jesus" — no  one  could  have  a  finer  epitaph  than  that. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  tell  us  how  Andrew  died;  but  legend 
tells  that  Andrew  too  became  a  missionary  for  Jesus  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  many  lands.  It  tells  us  that  in  the  end  he  died  a  martyr, 
and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  the  cross  like  an 
X,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Of  all  the  disciples  Andrew  is  the  man  on  whom  we  ordinary  people 
can  best  model  ourselves.  He  was  the  man  who  had  no  thought  of 
self  and  no  thought  of  his  own  prestige  and  his  own  importance  and 
who  was  quite  prepared  to  step  back  and  let  others  have  the  limelight. 
And  he  was  the  man  who,  wherever  he  was,  never  missed  a  chance 
of  introducing  someone  to  Jesus. 

QUESTIONS 

What  relation  was  Andrew  to  Simon  Peter?  Do  you  think  Andrew  played 
second  fiddle?  Did  he  mind?  Who  was  the  first  person  Andrew  won  to  Christ? 
Why  is  it  harder  to  bear  witness  to  Christ  in  your  own  home?  Should  this 
be  true?  Why  do  you  suppose  it  turned  out  to  be  Andrew  who  brought  the 
fisherboy  to  Christ?  What  is  the  lesson  of  this  event?  Why  did  Andrew  have 
no  doubt  about  what  to  do  with  the  Greeks?  Why  do  we  call  Andrew  the 
first  home  missionary  and  also  the  first  foreign  missionary?  Actually,  we  no 
longer  speak  of  home  missions  and  foreign  missions  but  of  "the  mission 
of  the  church."  Why?  How  did  Andrew  meet  his  death?  How  may  we  be 
compared  to  Andrew? 
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Z he  Neighbor 


By  Suzanne  Thomas 


SAINT"  is  an  old-fashioned  word. 
We  reserve  it  for  men  long  dead 
and  little  known,  men  who  sometimes 
cause  a  certain  embarrassment,  and 
often  trigger  a  wave  of  sophisticated 
twentieth  century  cynicism.  There 
are  no  saints  these  days,  we  say, 
perhaps  those  that  we  read  about 
are  only  mistaken  exaggerations  of 
history.  Human  nature,  as  it  is  elo- 
quently and  scientifically  dissected 
these  days  cannot  seem  to  stretch 
to  holy  heights.  A  beautiful  thought, 
sainthood,  but  also  a  beautiful  im- 
possibility. .  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  1906,  the  University  of  Strass- 
faurg  admitted,  as  usual,  a  new  class 
of  medical  students.  One  of  these 
was  a  man  thirty-one  years  old,  an 
age  rarely  considered  suitable  for 
beginning  the  rigors  of  medical 
study.  This  was  no  ordinary  man, 
however.  Already  an  accomplished 
concert  organist,  and  author  of 
several  philosophical  treatises  of  sig- 
nificant importance,  he  was  well  on 
his  way  towards  becoming  one  of 
our  century's  most  respected  musi- 
cians and  thinkers. 

A  life  of  protected  seclusion  and 
wealth,  surely  justified  by  the  quality 
of  his  intellectual  and  artistic  con- 
tributions, was  easily  within  his 
reach.  But,  as  we  have  said,  this  was 


no  ordinary  man,  this  was  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Just  at  the  time  when 
his  career  seemed  most  promising, 
he  dedicated  himself  to  service  as  a 
medical  missionary  to  equatorial  Af- 
rica. The  decision  was  not  for  a  few, 
or  even  for  many  years,  but  for  an 
entire  lifetime.  What  was  behind 
such  a  decision?  Why  should  a  man 
of  such  genius  decide  to  bury  himself 
in  the  African  jungles? 

Albert  Schweitzer's  early  life  was 
marked  with  happiness  and  health. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  good  for- 
tune and  rare  capacities.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  his  experience  was 
never  one  of  accepting  these  privi- 
leges as  rights.  Writing  of  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  obligation  he  says, 
".  .  .  It  became  steadily  clearer  to 
me  that  I  had  not  the  inward  right 
to  take  as  a  matter  of  course  my 
happy  youth,  my  good  health,  and 
my  power  of  work.  .  .  .  Whoever 
is  spared  personal  pain  must  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  help  in  di- 
minishing the  pain  of  others.  We 
must  all  carry  our  share  of  the  misery 
which  lies  in  the  world. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  sent 
him  in  1913  to  a  place  where  he 
knew  suffering  was  severe,  and  the 
relief  of  scientific  treatment  non- 
existent. Traveling  up  the  Ogowe 
River  of  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
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Dr.  Schweitzer  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lambarene  and  established 
there  his  "forest  hospital."  Patients 
flocked  to  the  hospital's  welcoming 
doors  from  the  hundreds  of  villages 
in  the  surrounding  jungles.  Lam- 
barene became  a  sanctuary  where 
release  from  pain  and  preservation 
of  life  were  miraculous  realities. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  is  known  and 
loved  for  many  things.  Musicians  the 
world  over  listen  with  awe  to  his 
interpretations  of  Bach,  and,  indeed, 
to  his  own  compositions.  His  scholar- 
ly book  on  the  historical  figure  of 
Jesus  is  still  one  of  the  best  ever 
written  on  the  subject.  The  hospital 
he  hewed  out  of  the  African  forest 
is  of  so  high  a  quality  it  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1952. 

And  yet  it  is  not  for  any  one  of 
these  achievements  that  he  evokes 
the  love  of  every  patient  and  as- 
sociate. Albert  Schweitzer  is  a  very 
"human"  man.  Stories  of  his  gentle 
wit  and  humor  would  fill  unnum- 
bered volumes.  Determined  to  take 
the  brightest  view  of  any  situation, 
he  once  commented  that,  "if  the 
cannibals  should  eat  me  tomorrow, 
I  hope  they  would  write  over  my 
bones,  Here  lies  Dr.  Schweitzer.  He 
was  good  to  the  very  last!" 

If  his  humor  has  won  love  and 
sympathy,  Dr.  Schweitzer's  humility 
has  become  legendary.  He  has  worn 
the  same  dress  suit  for  forty  years, 
accepting  honorary  degrees  from 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  uni- 
versities, and  addressing  many  an 
august  audience  wrapped  in  its 
ancient  and  shiny  blackness.  He 
travels  all  over  Europe  by  train, 
traveling    only    by    third    class.    If 
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questioned  about  this  seemingly  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  comfort,  he 
replies  that  he  "always  travels  third 
class  only  because  there  no  longer 
is  a  fourth  class."  Often  short  of  help 
at  Lambarene,  the  doctor  himself 
was  helping  one  day  as  some  heavy 
beams  were  moved.  Seeing  a  young 
visitor  watching  from  the  shade,  he 
invited  him  to  help.  "I  am  an  in- 
tellectual," the  young  man  replied, 
"and  don't  drag  wood  about." 
"You're  lucky,"  said  Dr.  Schweitzer, 
"I  too  wanted  to  become  an  in- 
tellectual, but  I  didn't  succeed." 

EVERY  life  needs  a  purpose,  and 
each  way  of  living  a  reason. 
The  philosopher  in  Dr.  Schweitzer 
long  sought  a  precise  phrase  to  name 
the  compassion  and  great  respect  he 
felt  for  every  living  thing.  He  was 
born  with  a  physician's  desire  to  save 
life  and  relieve  pain,  and  a  humble 
man's  overwhelming  awe  for  the 
miracle  of  creation.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  some  great 
universal  ethic  that  united  these 
facts  of  his  own  experience.  The 
phrase,  which  has  earned  its  own 
fame,  came  to  him  one  day  as  he 
watched  a  huge  hippopotamus  in 
the  muddy  river.  "Reverence  for 
Life,"  all  life,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  grotesque  cavorting 
of  great  river  animals,  in  the  steady 
labors  of  a  jungle  ant,  or  the  cries 
of  pain  from  a  diseased  Negro  child. 
Dr.  Schweitzer  has  taken  this  as  a 
commandment  for  his  own  life.  No 
orphaned  or  injured  animal  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  hospital 
staff  ever  goes  without  proper  care. 
No  life,  not  even  that  of  the  most 
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annoying  insect,  is  taken  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Many  doctors  have  spent  lives  in 
service  to  primitive  or  underprivi- 
leged peoples.  Their  work  is  surely 
great,  and  yet  it  remains  relatively 
unknown,  the  men  themselves  lack- 
ing some  third  dimension  that  char- 
acterizes Schweitzer's  life  and  per- 
sonality. No  saints  these  days?  If  not 
saintliness,  what  is  it  that  separates 
this  man  from  all  the  others  of  our 
century?  Jesus  was  once  asked  what 
one  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
His  answer  could  change  the  world, 
indeed,  it  changes  worlds  when  put 
into  action  by  men  like  Albert 
Schweitzer.  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind/'  is  what  Jesus  answered, 
"and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The 
commandment  is  simple  and  earth- 
shaking.  Who  is  my  neighbor?  Jesus 
was  asked  this  question,  too,  and  the 
reply  is  echoed  in  Schweitzer's 
words,  ".  .  .  we  must  all  carry  our 
share  of  the  misery  which  lies  in  the 
world.  .  .  ."  Whoever  is  poor,  who- 
ever cries  out  in  pain,  whoever  is 
treated  unfairly,  whoever  is  in  any 
sort  of  human  need — this  is  our 
neighbor. 

Jesus  was  the  Christ — perhaps  we 
are  ready  to  call  Schweitzer  a  saint. 
If  so,  this  leaves  us  out,  for  after  all 
we  are  ordinary  men — few  of  us 
have  the  capacity  to  become  mis- 
sionary doctors,  let  alone  saints. 
What  these  men  strive  after  seems 
hopelessly  idealistic.  But  this  protest 
is  not  acceptable  to  Schweitzer.  "The 
idealism  that  I  preach  is  no  nebulous 
thing,"  he  wrote  in  a  Paris  maga- 


zine (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes);  "it 
has  stood  the  test  of  practical 
achievement.  I  am  confident  that  a 
group  of  men  who  appeal  without 
too  much  fanfare  to  the  generosity 
of  any  country  for  the  creation  of  a 
medical  station  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  underprivileged  of  colonial 
peoples  will  be  listened  to  and  will 
succeed  in  their  plans.  .  .  ." 

"Reverence  for  Life" — these  three 
words  sum  up  the  philosophy;  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself — this  is  the 
commandment.  An  unknown  poet 
gives  us  plain  directions  for  the 
Schweitzer  and  the  Jesus  way. 

Who   is    thy   neighbor?   He   whom 
thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  or  bless, 
Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

Thy  neighbor?  'Tis  the  fainting  poor 
Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim. 

Oh,  enter  thou  his  humble  door 
With  aid  and  peace  for  him. 

Thy  neighbor?  He  who  drinks  the 
cup 

When  sorrow  drowns  the  brim; 
With  words  of  high  sustaining  hope 

Go  thou  and  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbor?  'Tis  the  weary  slave, 
Fettered  in  mind  and  limb; 

He  hath  no  hope  this  side  the  grave. 
Go  thou  and  ransom  him. 

Thy  neighbor?  Pass  no  mourner  by. 

Perhaps  thou  canst  redeem 
A  breaking  heart  from  misery. 

Go  share  thy  lot  with  him. 
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How  the  Old  Testament 
Came  To  Be 


By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


'T^HE  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  belong  inseparably 
-■»  together.  To  seek  to  understand  the  New  we  must  turn  to  the 
mighty  acts  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  nation  as  told  in  the  Old,  and  to 
appreciate  fully  the  Old  we  must  come  face  to  face  with  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  and  the  Christian  community  as  related  in  the 
New.  From  the  first,  the  Christians  have  turned  to  the  Old  Testament 
as  their  own  sacred  scriptures. 

The  Story  Behind  the  Story 

That  the  Bible  tells  a  moving  story  is  evident  to  all  who  read  it, 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  is  because  it  is  related  to  life, 
having  come  out  of  a  series  of  experiences  that  were  both  tragic  and 
glorious.  It  not  only  describes  these  happenings,  but  also  interprets 
their  meaning  in  terms  of  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  we  need  to  inquire  concerning  the  sit- 
uations within  which  biblical  authors  felt  moved  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  the  Hebrews.  And  when  we  do  this  some  interesting 
answers  come  to  light.  For  one  thing,  the  Hebrew  nation,  along  with 
all  ancient  peoples  who  achieved  a  sense  of  individual  existence,  took 
pride  in  recording  the  stories  of  its  early  life,  stories  that  explained  its 
origin  and  accounted  for  its  special  character.  We  do  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  beginnings  of  our  own  nation,  as  we  tell  of  Independence 
Hall  and  Valley  Forge. 

The  Special  Character  of  Biblical  Writing 

In  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  a  special 
character  appears  in  the  events  that  were  narrated.  They  were  re- 
ligious; God  had  called  a  "peculiar"  people  into  existence  and  there 
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was  a  unique  relation  between  himself  and  them.  Since  this  was  true, 
the  recordings  of  the  story  became  more  than  the  writing  of  history; 
it  was  a  religious  act.  And  what  is  also  of  great  importance,  the 
written  account  became  a  vehicle  for  religious  instruction.  It  provided 
the  curriculum  material  for  religious  teaching  in  the  growing  Hebrew 
community. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  historical  writings  that  have  to  do  with  the 
beginnings  of  things,  there  was  an  oral  period  in  which  the  traditions 
were  passed  down  by  word  of  mouth.  This  was  followed  by  a  written 
period  in  which  the  so-called  oral  tradition  was  recorded.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  just  when  the  oral  period  ended  and  the  written  period 
began.  They  may  have  existed  simultaneously  for  a  time. 

The  Pentateuch 

In  referring  to  the  Old  Testament  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (Hagiographa) ,  because  these 
three  parts  represent  the  sections  that  were  successively  recognized 
as  scripture.  The  Law  was  considered  as  authoritative  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  around  the  time  when  Ezra  returned  from  Babylon  where 
the  Jews  had  been  captives  since  586  b.c.  The  Prophets  were  con- 
sidered as  scripture  about  200  B.C.  during  the  high  priesthood  of 
Simon  II.  And  the  Writings  began  to  come  into  recognition  officially 
when  the  collection  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs  was  completed  around  100 
B.C.,  followed  by  the  other  books  in  this  group  which  were  formally 
recognized  at  the  Council  of  Jamnia  in  a.d.  90. 

The  five  books  of  the  Law — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy — are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Pentateuch. 
When  Joshua  is  included  in  this  list,  because  of  a  similar  literary 
history,  and  the  number  is  brought  to  six,  these  books  are  called  the 
Hexateuch.  In  Hebrew  they  are  called  the  Torah.  There  is  a  moving 
account  of  what  is  probably  the  first  historic  reading  of  this  Law  by 
Ezra  in  Nehemiah  8:1-8. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Pentateuch  became  a  part  of  the  Canon,  a 
word  that  comes  from  the  Greek  where  it  refers  to  a  measuring  stick. 
As  used  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  it  means  a  body  of  literature 
that  is  accepted  as  uniquely  sacred.  It  therefore  serves  as  a  basis  for 
faith  and  action. 

Sources  of  the  Pentateuch 

Behind  the  significant  reading  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch  by  Ezra 
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is  a  long  history  of  writing  and  editing  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  this  article.  The  historic  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  were 
put  into  oral  and  then  written  form  over  a  period  of  several  hundreds 
of  years  before  they  became  the  Law.  Writers  in  Judah,  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  who  used  the  word  Yahweh  (or  Jahweh)  for  God  (there- 
fore we  call  them  the  J.  school  of  authors),  and  writers  in  Israel,  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  who  used  the  word  Elohim  for  God  (therefore 
we  call  them  the  E.  school  of  authors),  each  told  their  own  versions 
of  the  nation's  early  history.  Material  from  the  J.  school  is  probably 
best  dated  around  950  B.C.  and  from  the  E.  school  about  750  B.C., 
possibly  earlier.  These  two  major  groups  of  writing  were  blended 
together,  probably  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  to  become  J.   E. 

A  dramatic  epoch  of  the  people  of  God  was  in  the  making  in  order 
to  interpret  the  will  of  Jehovah  for  the  times.  This  can  be  seen  par- 
ticularly in  the  next  stage  when  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  came  into 
existence,  and  some  time  after  was  combined  with  J.  E.  to  become 
J.  E.  D. 

Deuteronomy  (D.)  was  probably  written  about  650  B.C.  and  was 
brought  to  public  attention  in  621  B.C.  This  late  revision  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  sparked  a  reform  movement  led  by  the  youthful  King 
Josiah  (640-609  B.C.)  who  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  reform  movement  was  to  re-establish  the  life  of  the  nation 
by  purifying  its  worship  and  centralizing  it  at  Jerusalem. 

There  is  yet  one  more  strand  in  this  literary  weaving.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  priests,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  priestly  school  of 
writers,  and  designated  by  the  letter  P.  Prepared  during  the  period 
when  Persia  was  in  control  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (539-332  B.C.), 
it  takes  great  interest  in  such  matters  as  rites,  genealogies,  and  the- 
ological formulations. 

Much  of  this  writing  was  done  while  the  Hebrews  were  exiles  in 
Babylon,  although  some  of  it  may  have  begun  earlier  in  Jerusalem. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  it  was  adopted  officially 
for  use  in  the  restored  Holy  City,  and  was  then  combined  with  the 
other  work,  J.  E.  D.,  to  produce  J.  E.  D.  P.  that  comprises  our 
Pentateuch. 

Traditionally  Moses  has  been  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  view  held  until  the  Reformation,  but  from  then  on  its 
proponents  have  decreased  in  number.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  Pentateuch  contains  small  portions  of  material  that  were  authored 
in  Moses*  time,  perhaps  even  by  Moses  himself. 
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Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  Moses  provided  the  first 
great  thrust  in  the  direction  of  the  message  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Prophets 

The  second  major  grouping  of  Old  Testament  writings  to  be  official- 
ly canonized  were  the  Prophets.  The  Law  was  an  historical  epoch; 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  sermons  or  oracles  addressed  most- 
ly to  the  immediate  present.  The  emphasis  was  upon  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord." 

A  prophet  was  a  man  under  orders  from  God.  Many  of  them  tell 
of  their  call  into  this  service  (Isaiah  6,  Jeremiah  1).  They  undertook 
to  speak  for  God  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  condemning  such 
practices  as  insincerity  in  worship,  injustice  in  economics,  and  im- 
morality in  social  relations.  At  first  they  did  not  record  their  messages, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pre-literary  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Later 
they  wrote  them  down  and  we  have  materials  from  their  own  hands. 
This  is  true  of  such  prophets  as  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
numerous  others.  The  accent  of  their  personalities  may  be  felt  in  the 
rhythm  of  their  phrases. 

Traditionally  they  have  been  classified  in  the  following  fashion. 
There  was  a  group  called  the  Former  Prophets  that  included  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  Then  there  were  the  Latter  Prophets  that 
referred  to  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
(Hosea  to  Malachi). 

The  Writings 

The  Writings  represent  the  third  and  final  grouping  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture.  Here  are  to  be  found  a  variety  of  books  including 
poetry,  drama,  narrative,  and  history.  Specifically,  they  are  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  The  Council  of 
Jamnia  in  a.d.  90  passed  upon  them  and  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
was  closed. 

To  select  but  two  from  the  Writings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  spiritual  influence  through  the  centuries  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  penetrating  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Job.  Jews  and  Christians 
alike  have  been  nerved  to  endure  hardship,  made  confident  in  the 
face  of  uncertainty,  and  found  solace  for  their  grief  in  these  works. 
In  all  time  their  authors  have  spoken  to  the  human  heart  in  a  language 
that  is  eternal  because  it  is  the  language  of  hope,  of  faith,  and  of  God. 
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The  Apocrypha 

In  considering  how  the  Old  Testament  came  to  be,  attention  was 
given  to  the  canonical  books  only.  There  are  others,  however,  that 
were  not  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  They  are  found 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint, 
and  were  likewise  included  in  the  Vulgate  (Latin)  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Roman  Catholic  issue  of  the  Bible  also  contains  some 
of  them. 

These  non-canonical  books  are  known  as  the  Apocrypha,  a  word 
that  means  "hidden  away,"  and  came  also  to  imply  heretical.  They 
were  regarded  as  containing  esoteric  mysteries.  Written  by  Jewish 
authors  during  the  two  centuries  before  Christ  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  they  contain  history,  apocalyptic  speculation  (mysteries 
related  to  the  end  of  the  world),  dramatic  narratives,  and  devotional 
materials. 

Through  the  centuries  various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 
the  value  of  these  writings.  Compared  to  the  canonical  books,  in 
general  they  lack  spiritual  depth  and  insight.  Yet  they  have  real 
historical  significance  since  they  represent  certain  lines  of  thought 
that  belonged  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  during  these  centuries. 

A  Backward  and  a  Forward  Look 

There  is  inspiration  in  contemplating  the  early  experiences  of  the 
Hebrews  through  reading  the  Bible.  Someone  has  said  that  giants 
lived  in  those  days.  But  giants  live  in  every  age,  and  those  who  were 
writing,  editing,  and  collecting  the  Scriptures  were  themselves  giants 
as  they  brought  together  the  literature  of  Israel.  They  envisioned  its 
being  used  to  teach  their  people  the  true  religion  of  Jehovah.  They 
were  builders  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  even  as  the  men  of  whom  they 
wrote  were  builders. 

The  interest  of  Old  Testament  authors  in  past  events,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  the  persons  who  were  their  own  contemporaries,  resulted 
also  in  the  making  of  the  future.  Without  realizing  it,  they  were 
preserving  the  core  of  the  faith  for  posterity.  When  we  consider  that 
even  Jesus  himself  studied  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  they  had 
written,  this  becomes  a  more  significant  recommendation  of  their 
work.  And  the  Christians  also  turned  to  the  Old  Testament  as  they 
undertook  to  explain  the  teachings  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Little  wonder 
that  these  ancient  writings  are  revered  by  so  many  millions  of  per- 
sons all  over  the  world.  ■  ■ 
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Old 
Tricks 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Frees  didn't  want  his  daughter 
to  marry  a  shirttail  rancher 
with  a  two-bit  spread 


IF  you  dam  up  the  creek  and  run 
all  the  water  on  your  hay 
meadow,  I'll  dry  out  down  below," 
Mort  Posey  said,  fighting  hard  to 
keep  a  rein  on  his  temper.  "You'd 
do  anything  to  run  me  out  of  the 
country,  wouldn't  you?" 

The  fixed  smile  Welby  Frees  had 
been  wearing  faded.  "You  bet  I 
would,"  he  said  angrily.  "I  don't 
want  any  shirttail  rancher  with  a 
two-bit  spread  shining  around  my 
daughter." 

Mort  had  almost  forgotten  Vona 
Frees  during  his  argument  with  her 
father.  She  was  still  standing  on  the 
porch,  fear  and  worry  shadowing 
her  blue  eyes  and  tugging  at  the 
corners  of  her  usually  smiling  lips. 

Mort  bit  back  the  cutting  words 
on  his  tongue.  Vona  hadn't  wanted 
him  to  ride  all  the  way  home  with 
her.  She  knew  what  her  father  would 
do.  But  Mort  was  not  the  land  who 


would  court  a  girl  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents.  So  he  had 
ridden  right  into  Welby  Frees*  yard 
after  seeing  Vona  home  from  town. 
And  the  eruption  Vona  feared  had 
occurred  on  schedule. 

"Vona  is  old  enough  to  choose  her 
own  friends,"  Mort  said.  "Why  not 
let  her  do  it?" 

Welby  grinned  triumphantly.  "I'm 
not  stopping  her.  But  you're  not  go- 
ing to  be  around  to  see  who  she 
chooses." 

Mort  knew  what  Welby  meant 
and  Vona's  worried  look  told  him 
that  she  wanted  him  to  go  before 
the  argument  got  out  of  hand.  He 
reined  his  horse  around  and  rode 
out  of  the  yard  without  a  backward 
glance. 

He  crossed  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Welby  Frees'  ranch  and  past 
the  buildings  he  had  put  up.  That 
creek  meant  the  difference  between 
living  and  dying  so  far  as  his  little 
ranch  was  concerned. 

Mort  glanced  back  upstream 
where  Welby  had  already  started  to- 
build  a  dam  to  irrigate  his  meadow- 
land.  He'd  take  all  the  water.  He 
had  a  legal  right  to  do  it,  too.  That 
was  the  thing  Mort  couldn't  fight. 
Mort  had  been  in  town  today  to  see 
about  it  and  had  learned  that  Welby 
Frees  owned  first  water  rights  to  the 
creek. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  town 
that  he  had  bumped  into  Vona.  He 
hadn't  seen  as  much  of  Vona  lately 
as  he  would  have  liked.  And,  if 
Welby  had  anything  to  say  about  it, 
he  wouldn't  be  seeing  her  at  all 
from  now  on. 

Mort  rode  into  his  own  yard  and 
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dismounted.  He  tried  to  push  the 
problem  out  of  his  mind.  He  had 
one  of  his  own  right  here  in  Uncle 
Abe,  who  was  his  only  help  around 
the  place. 

Uncle  Abe  Posey  had  once  owned 
a  big  ranch  up  in  Wyoming  but  he 
had  sold  out  not  long  after  his  wife 
died.  He  had  made  a  good  profit 
and  had  plenty  of  money  now.  But 
he  was  convinced  his  useful  days 
were  over  and  he  was  just  a  burden 
on  those  around  him. 

Mort  had  persuaded  Uncle  Abe 
to  come  and  help  around  his  place 
and  had  taken  the  job  of  convincing 
Abe  that  he  could  still  be  useful.  In 
his  present  mood,  Abe  could  drag 
down  the  spirits  of  the  happiest  man 
alive.  Tonight,  Mort  didn't  need  any 
help  in  dragging  down  his  own 
spirits. 
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HOW  did  it  go  today,  Uncle 
Abe?"  Mort  asked  as  he  came 
into  the  kitchen  where  Abe  was 
cooking  supper. 

Abe  shrugged.  "Same  as  usual. 
Nothing  happened  and  I  got  nothing 
done,  same  as  yesterday  and  the  day 
before." 

"You've  been  doing  my  chores 
and  most  of  the  cooking  for  me," 
Mort  said.  "I'd  call  that  something." 

Halfway  through  supper,  Abe 
stopped  eating  and  looked  at  Mort. 
"What's  chewing  on  you,  son?" 

"Didn't  know  it  showed,"  Mort 
said.  "But  now  that  you've  brought 
it  up,  I'd  like  to  ask  your  advice. 
You've  been  ranching  for  a  good 
many  years.  I'm  just  starting  out. 
Welby  Frees  says  he's  going  to  dam 
the  creek  and  irrigate  his  meadow. 


That  will  keep  any  water  from  run- 
ning down  here.  If  I  can't  get  water, 
I'll  have  to  quit.  What  can  I  do?" 

A  frown  furrowed  Abe's  brow. 
"You  can  fight  the  old  mossyhorn. 
Blow  his   dam   to   kingdom   come." 

"I  can't,"  Mort  said.  "He  owns  the 
water  rights." 

"Blow  it  up,  anyway." 

Mort  shook  his  head.  "Things 
aren't  like  they  were  when  you 
started  ranching  in  Wyoming.  We 
live  by  law  now.  With  all  your  ex- 
perience, though,  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  help  me  figure  a  way  out 
of  this." 

Abe  shook  his  head.  "You  can't 
put  an  old  head  on  new  shoulders 
any  more  than  you  can  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks.  You'll  just  have  to 
figure  your  own  way  out  of  this, 
according  to  your  newfangled  laws." 

Supper  was  almost  over  when  Abe 
brought  up  the  subject  again.  "Just 
why  is  that  old  mossyhorn  so  set 
on  running  you  off  this  spread  now? 
Seems  to  me  he  could  have  pushed 
you  off  before  if  he'd  wanted  to." 

"I  guess  he  could  have,"  Mort 
agreed.  "It's  because  I've  taken  a 
real  liking  to  his  daughter,  Vona. 
Welby  is  set  on  her  marrying  some- 
body who  figures  to  make  a  big  man 
in  the  community.  I  just  don't  qual- 

ify" 

"Oh,"  Abe  said.  But  his  eyes  lit 
up  with  a  spark  Mort  hadn't  seen 
in  them  since  he  came  here  to  live. 

"Now  don't  you  do  anything  crazy, 
Uncle  Abe,"  Mort  warned.  "Welby 
Frees  has  the  law  on  his  side." 

"So  you're  just  going  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead,  are  you?"  Abe  asked 
with  great  spirit. 


"Right  at  the  moment,  I  think 
I'll  just  sit  tight.  Welby  might  not 
dam  up  the  creek  as  he  threatened. 
If  he  doesn't,  I'm  all  right." 

"And  if  he  does,  you're  a  dead 
duck.  At  least,  this  ranch  is." 

Mort  went  to  bed  with  his  prob- 
lem. But  now  he  found  it  had  com- 
plications. For  the  last  month  and  a 
half,  since  Uncle  Abe  had  come 
here,  Mort  had  worried  about  how 
to  get  the  old  man  to  come  out  of 
his  shell.  Tonight  he  had  come  out 
of  his  shell,  all  right,  but  he  had 
come  out  fighting.  That  could  lead 
to  more  worry  for  Mort  than  he'd 
had  before. 

Before  he  went  to  sleep,  Mort 
decided  he'd  better  go  up  to  the 
dam  tomorrow  morning  where  Wel- 
by had  already  started  a  crew  work- 
ing. Maybe  he  could  reach  some 
kind  of  understanding  with  Welby. 

He  was  sure  that  he  could  get 
Welby  to  stop  work  on  the  dam  if 
he'd  promise  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Vona.  But  that  was  a 
surrender  he  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  make.  After  all,  Vona  meant  more 
to  him  than  his  little  ranch. 

As  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  he 
wondered  if  Vona  would  go  with 
him  if  he  had  to  leave  the  country. 
Or  would  her  father  win  that  battle, 
too? 

Mort  had  some  fence  to  repair 
first  thing  the  next  morning.  When 
he  got  back  to  the  house,  he  went 
in  to  tell  Abe  that  he  was  going  up 
to  talk  to  Welby  Frees  again.  But 
Abe  wasn't  in  the  house.  Mort 
looked  around  the  barn  and  the 
corrals.  Abe  was  gone  and  so  was 
his  saddle  horse. 
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MORT  mounted  his  horse  and 
headed  up  the  creek.  The 
only  place  he  could  think  that  Abe 
might  have  gone  was  to  see  Welby 
Frees.  And  what  Abe  might  do 
when  he  got  there  sent  a  chill  racing 
down  Mort's  spine. 

Mort  rode  straight  to  the  Frees* 
ranch  house.  When  he  called,  Vona 
-came  out  on  the  porch. 

"Has  Uncle  Abe  been  here?" 
Mort  asked. 

Vona  nodded.  "He  came  about  a 
half  hour  ago.  He  stopped  down 
by  the  corral  and  talked  to  Dad." 

"Was  there  a  fight?" 

"No,"  Vona  said.  "They  talked  for 
a  while  then  Dad  got  his  horse  and 
they  both  rode  off  toward  the  dam." 

"Were  they  mad?" 

"They  seemed  to  be  right  at  first," 
Vona  said.  "But  I  don't  remember 
any  loud  words  when  they  rode  off 
together." 

"Uncle  Abe  was  all  for  blowing 

up  that  dam  last  night,"  Mort  said. 

Tm  going  up  there." 

"Wait    for   me.    I'm    going   with 
»» 
you. 

Mort  saddled  her  horse  and  to- 
gether they  galloped  across  the 
meadow  to  the  dam  where  several 
men  were  working.  Mort  saw  Uncle 
Abe  talking  to  Welby  but  they 
didn't  appear  angry. 

"Look!"  Vona  exclaimed  as  they 
reigned  up.  "They're  tearing  out  the 
dam." 

Mort  stared  in  disbelief.  "Why  are 
you  doing  that?"  he  demanded  of 
Welby. 

"Well,"  Welby  said,  "I  really  don't 
need  to  irrigate  this  meadow.  It  is 
already  subirrigated,  you  know.  The 


water  level  is  only  a  couple  of  feet 
down." 

Suddenly  Mort  had  another  idea. 
"Now  if  Uncle  Abe  promised  you 
I'd  quit  courting  Vona,  he's  crazy." 

Welby  grinned.  "Abe  didn't  prom- 
ise that.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  him  if  he  had.  I  don't  figure 
you're  the  kind  who  will  give  up 
anything  you  really  want.  And  I 
figure  you  want — " 

"Dad!"  Vona  interrupted  in  alarm. 

"You're  right  as  rain,"  Mort  said, 
looking  at  Vona.  "But  I  don't  under- 
stand— " 

"Vona,  you'd  better  invite  Mort 
to  dinner  Sunday,"  Welby  said. 
"I've  already  invited  Abe.  I  imagine 
they'll  both  appreciate  a  woman's 
cooking." 

Later,  as  Mort  rode  home  with 
Abe,  he  asked  the  question.  "What 
did  you  say  to  the  old  mossyhorn, 
as  you  called  him,  that  made  him 
change  from  a  sour  pickle  to  sweet 
honey?" 
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"Nothing  much,"  Abe  confessed. 
"Didn't  need  to.  You  know,  we 
agreed  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks  but  you  sure  can  make 
an  old  dog  remember  old  tricks. 

"You  probably  don't  recall  that 
I  started  out  in  Wyoming  with  a 
two-bit  spread  about  like  yours.  And 
your  Aunt  Emmie  was  the  daughter 
of  a  big  rancher  who  had  the  spread 
right  next  to  mine.  That  old  mossy- 
horn  didn't  take  a  shine  to  me, 
either.  But  when  I  explained  to  him 
that  our  two  ranches  together  would 
make  a  bigger  one  for  him  to  boss 
and  also  that  his  daughter  would  be 
living  right  next  to  him- — well,  what 
more  can  a  man  ask  than  to  control  a 
bigger  ranch  and  have  his  daughter 
living  right  next  to  him." 

Mort  nodded  as  he  comprehended. 
"But  Welby  isn't  going  to  boss  me 
or  my  spread." 

Abe  laughed.  "He  knows  that. 
But  he  will  have  Vona  living  close 
to  him." 

Mort  looked  at  Abe.  "I  guess  this 
proves  you're  still  mighty  useful, 
doesn't  it?" 

Abe  grinned  and  nodded.  "May- 
be. It  sure  proves  that  some  old 
tricks  never  really  get  old.  Making 
a  man  want  to  do  what  he  should 
do  is  the  only  sure  way  of  getting 
him  to  do  it."  ■  ■ 


JOKES 

Two  zoo  attendants  were  search- 
ing for  a  monkey  who  had  escaped 
from  his  cage  and  raided  a  nearby 
library.  They  finally  found  the  cul- 
prit, sitting  on  a  park  bench  studying 
two  books.  One  was  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species,  the  other  a  copy  of  the 
Bible. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  sup- 
pose he's  doing  with  those  books?" 
asked  one  of  the  attendants. 

"That's  easy,"  replied  the  other. 
"He's  trying  to  decide  whether  he's 
his  brother's  keeper,  or  his  keeper's 
brother.'* 

— H.  N.  Ferguson  in  Quote 

"How  long  has  Doctor  Jones  been 
treating  you?"  I  asked  the  patient 
who  had  been  referred  to  me. 

"He  hasn't  been  treating  me,"  re- 
plied the  woman  tartly.  "I've  paid 
him  for  every  visit." 

— Christian  Union  Herald 

Said  the  magistrate  to  the  accused^ 
"Guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
"Not  guilty,  your  Honor." 
"Then   why   put   me   to    all   this 
trouble  coming  here  if  you're  inno- 
cent?" 

— Submitted  by  R.  Groves 


NOTHING  BETTER 

There  is  nothing  better 
To  cast  out  fear 
Than  to  whisper  His  name, 
And  know  He  is  near. 
"It    is    I,"    Jesus    called; 
"Be  of  good  cheer." 

— Mabel  R.  Bridges 


"Where  do  you  think  you  are  go- 
ing?" shouted  the  policeman  to  the 
driver  going  the  wrong  way  on  a 
one-way  street. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  must  be  late.  Everyone  else  seems 
to  be  coming  back." 

— The  Locomotive 
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Cow&iiakDn, 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


The  Babel  Effect 


RANDOLPH  and  I  met  for  a 
French  lesson  the  other  day. 
Neither  of  us  really  knows  any 
French  but  we  are  both  trying.  I 
don't  know  what  he  is  trying,  ex- 
actly, but  I  felt  it  would  be  profitless 
as  usual  to  try  to  find  out. 

"Now,  Randolph,"  I  said,  "what 
is  the  word  for  door?" 

"Nasty!"  said  Randolph,  "I  hate 
them  all.  I  can't  open  them.  I  can't 
shut  them,  and  an  uncle  of  mine  was 
flattened  .  .  ." 

"No,  no!  What  is  the  French  word 
for  door?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Randolph. 

"Porte" 

"Porter 

"Yes,  and  is  the  door  a  boy  or  a 
girl?" 
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"I  never  really  noticed,"  said 
Randolph,  obviously  alarmed  and 
trying  to  humor  me. 

"Relax,"  I  said.  "In  French  every 
single  noun  is  either  masculine  or 
feminine." 

"That's  not  a  very  relaxing 
thought,"  he  said.  "And  what  about 
the  plural  nouns?" 

"Well,  they're  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, too." 

"It  fits!"  said  Randolph.  "I  be- 
lieve you." 

"Porte  is  a  feminine  word  so  you 
say  la  porte.  If  it  were  masculine 
you  would  say  le  porte." 

"Why  can't  I  just  say  'the  door'?" 

"You  are.  La  porte  means  'the 
door.' " 

"I    know    they    mean    the    same 


thing,  but  'the  door*  is  better,  isn't 
it?" 

"Well,  no,  not  really,  they're  both 
good  words." 

"Do  you  like  to  think  of  the  door 
as  a  girl?"  asked  Randolph  with  a 
definite  leer. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "It's 
neuter  and  I  know  it." 

"But  the  French  think  it's  femi- 
nine, don't  they?" 

"Well,  they  speak  of  it  as  feminine 
but  they  don't  really  believe  it,  I 
suppose." 

"I  think  they  probably  do,"  said 
Randolph.  "Let's  try  another  lan- 
guage." 

"We'll  try  another  phrase,"  I  said. 
"How  would  you  say  'I  see  me'?" 

"I  don't  believe  I'd  say  that," 
said  Randolph.  "Not  without  a  mir- 
ror anyway." 

"Okay,  okay,  use  a  mirror  then. 
If  you  looked  in  a  mirror  and  saw 
yourself  you  would  say  *]e  me  vois' 
I  me  see. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am?  Two 
months  old?  I'd  never  say  'I  me  see,' 
even  if  I  had  a  mirror!" 

"Randolph,"  I  said,  "stop  trying 
to  be  logical  with  a  language.  Eng- 
lish doesn't  make  any  better  sense 
than  French.  The  thing  to  keep  firm- 
ly in  mind  is  that  all  languages  are 
alike  in  one  respect.  They  are  stupid 
and  they  have  stupid  rules,  which 
you  have  to  follow  no  matter  how 
stupid  you  or  they  may  be." 

"You  mean,"  said  Randolph, 
"Comme  ci,  comme  ca?" 

"Exactement"  I  said,  "Comme  ci, 
comme  ca."  ■  ■ 

SIGN:  Drive  slowly;  one  hearse  town. 


ANSWER 

to 
"The  Nobody" 

U.  (Unconditional)  S.  (Surrender) 
Grant.  One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
February  16,  1862,  Grant  took  Fort 
Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland  River. 
This  was  the  first  big  Union  victory 
of  the  Civil  War  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Federal  "Anaconda  Plan"  of 
dividing  and  conquering  the  Con- 
federacy via  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  also  established  Grant's  military 
reputation  and  was  the  first  step 
in  his  ascendancy  toward  the  com- 
mand of  the  Union  Army. 


OBEDIENCE 

The  young  man  had  applied  for 
a  job  with  a  large  industrial  firm  and 
was  being  interviewed  by  the  per- 
sonnel manager. 

"Are  you  married?"  asked  the 
personnel  man  as  he  filled  out  the 
questionnaire. 

"No,"  replied  the  applicant,  "but 
I  can  take  orders  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

— Gene  Yasenak 


BROKEN  AGREEMENT 

We  agreed  to  get  the  pup, 
Agreed  to  sternly  bring  him  up, 
Agreed  completely  that  the  floor 
Would  be  his  place;  and,  furthermore, 
Agreed  to  never  let  him  up 
On  chairs  or  sofa,  not  our  pup! 

And  now,  in  spite  of  all  we  said, 
We're  being  crowded  out  of  bed! 

— Addison  H.  Hallock 
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Ruth 

the 

Loyal 

By  Erma  Ferrari 


THE  story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  is 
pretty  much  a  feminine  tale.  But 
there  are  men  in  the  background — 
two  husbands  who  have  died  before 
this  charming  and  realistic  story 
opens,  and  a  third  man  who  finally 
marries  the  attractive  young  widow, 
Ruth.  As  a  piece  of  literature,  the 
story  has  every  essential  ingredient: 
a  beautiful  heroine,  adventure,  hu- 
man endurance,  devotion,  and  finally 
love  and  romance.  The  ending  is 
pure  Hollywood.  But  the  story  of 
Ruth  is  cherished  not  for  its  literary 
merit  but  for  the  qualities  of  human 
character  that  it  portrays. 

The  Bible  is  the  great  book  that 
it  is  in  part  because  the  truths  that 
emanate  from  its  pages  are  eternal 
and  universal.  They  apply  to  every 
age  and  to  all  people. 

Let  us  think  about  the  story  of 
Ruth,  for  example.  The  two  quali- 
ties that  stand  out  in  this  young 
woman  as  she  decides  to  accompany 
her  mother-in-law  back  to  the  older 


woman's  homeland  are  loyalty  and 
courage — loyalty  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  her  husband's  mother, 
who  was  returning  home  but  who, 
her  daughter-in-law  realized,  needed 
the  young  woman's  companionship 
and  care;  courage  to  leave  every- 
thing familiar  and  dear  in  her  own 
homeland  to  face  an  uncertain  future 
in  a  strange  country. 

There  is  a  third  quality  that  is 
less  often  emphasized  in  this  story 
and  that  is  tolerance;  the  tolerance 
that  Naomi,  Jewess,  had  shown  to 
the  two  daughters-in-law  who  were 
of  another  land  and  religious  faith. 
To  marry  outside  the  faith  was  a 
very  serious  matter  to  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  it  is  today  among  the  ortho- 
dox. Naomi,  in  place  of  bitterness 
and  resentment,  apparently  directed 
her  emotional  energies  to  love  and 
respect,  and  as  a  result  won  at  least 
one  of  the  young  women  to  herself 
and  to  God. 

What  does  this  idyllic  story  from 
an  ancient  civilization  offer  young 
men  and  women  in  our  modern 
world?  To  be  sure,  courage  and 
loyalty  are  still  commendable  vir- 
tues, but  let's  carry  Ruth's  story 
further. 

What  Is  Worth  Our  Loyalty? 

You  have  discovered  long  since 
that  life  consists  largely  of  choices: 
the  choice  of  clothes,  hairdos,  amuse- 
ments, hobbies,  schools,  friends,  vo- 
cations, a  life  partner,  a  religious 
faith — to  mention  a  few  from  a  list 
that  begins  almost  as  soon  as  we  are 
capable     of     expressing     ourselves. 


Mrs.  Ferrari  is  a  freelance  writer  and  an  editor  with  Harcourt,  Brace 
b-  Wald,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  life 
is  likewise  a  matter  of  giving  our 
loyalties  to  the  choices  we  make.  We 
do  not  learn  a  skill,  spend  our  leisure 
time  on  an  amusement  that  we  enjoy, 
cultivate  a  hobby,  develop  a  friend- 
ship, without  giving  that  choice  our 
loyalty.  In  short,  we  are  always  loyal 
to  something.  There  is  no  more  un- 
intelligent excuse  than  the  one  so 
often  proffered  by  those  ducking  a 
responsibility  of  some  kind,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  tied  down!"  Inevitably, 
life  being  what  it  is,  we  are  tied 
down  to  something.  We  are  tied 
down,  or  loyal,  to  the  choices  we 
constantly  make.  So  we  are  loyal  to 
the  shoddy,  the  second-rate,  the 
superficial,  the  sinful,  or  we  are  loyal 
to  the  worthwhile,  the  true,  the 
real,  the  good.  Ruth  knew  that  her 
loyalty  to  her  husband's  memory 
and  to  his  mother  was  worth  every- 
thing she  brought  to  it.  Are  we  al- 
ways so  sure  of  our  loyalties?  Are 
they  worth  our  time,  our  energy,  our 
talents? 

Young  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  thrust  into  the 
company  of  many  different  types  of 
people,  into  situations  that  are  quite 
different  from  anything  they  have 
experienced.  Frequently,  a  whole 
new  set  of  choices  confronts  them. 
Which  choices  are  worth  your  pre- 
cious loyalties?  Certainly  not  habits 
that  degrade,  companions  who  hin- 
der us  from  being  our  best,  prej- 
udices that  cripple.  "Whither  thou 
goest  I  will  go,"  said  Ruth  to  Naomi. 
In  essence,  that  is  what  young  peo- 
ple today  are  saying  when  they 
choose  companions,  pastimes,  habits, 
or,  like  Ruth,  a  way  of  life.  Be  sure 


your  loyalties  are  worth  your  life,, 
for  that  is  what  they  will  demand. 
The  poet's  line  expresses  the  truth 
with  more  beauty  and  power:  Be 
loyal  to  the  royal  in  thyself. 

What  Is  Tolerance? 

Your  generation  is  paying  a  terrible 
price  for  the  intolerance  and  prej- 
udices of  earlier  generations,  whose 
armies,  both  economic  and  military, 
marched  across  the  primitive  areas 
of  the  world  with  arrogance  and  in- 
tolerant presumption,  and  helped 
themselves  to  the  riches  of  those 
lands.  Now  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
we  hear  the  cry  of  "imperialism  !'r 
even  when  it  is  not  deserved.  In- 
tolerance breeds  intolerance.  Prej- 
udice breeds  prejudice. 

Tolerance  does  not  mean  ap- 
proval. We  may  be  sure  that  Naomi 
did  not  approve  of  the  pagan  faith 
of  the  girls  whom  her  sons  married. 
But  she  was  tolerant,  sympathetic, 
kind,  and  true  to  her  own  faith.  A 
woman  with  less  wisdom  might  have 
created  discord  within  the  family 
and  lost  the  love  and  respect  of  her 
sons  and  their  wives  forever. 

Tolerance  was  one  of  Jesus'  most 
attractive  qualities.  He  was  tolerant 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  He 
remembered  the  life  into  which  she 
had  probably  been  born,  the  drab 
hopelessness  of  her  existence,  the 
lack  of  any  decent  influence  in  her 
life,  and  his  tolerance  manifested  it- 
self in  sympathy  and  forgiveness. 

Likewise,  Jesus  was  tolerant  of  a 
person  at  the  other  end  of  the  social 
and  economic  ladder,  the  timid  Nico- 
demus  who  crept  into  Peter's  home 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  to  talk 
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with  this  rabbi  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  many  amazing  things.  Jesus 
was  quick  to  recognize  fear,  a  touch 
of  cowardice,  vanity  in  position.  But 
he  also  saw  a  sincere,  questioning 
mind,  and  a  man  who,  like  the  sinful 
woman,  was  the  product  of  the  en- 
vironment into  which  he  had  been 
born.  Jesus  did  not  scorn  or  berate 
Nicodemus.  He  presented  his  pro- 
gram for  building  the  kingdom  of 
God,  firmly,  patiently,  sympathetic- 
ally. We  may  be  sure  that  Nico- 
demus, regardless  of  his  final  choice, 
was  never  the  same  man  again.  He 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
tolerance  that  was  divinely  inspired. 
How  to  practice  both  tolerance 
toward  another's  religious  faith,  or 
lack  of  it,  and  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  one  engaged  in  sinful 
pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
fast  to  one's  own  ideals  sometimes 
becomes  a  very  real  problem.  Fol- 
lowing what  we  may  presume  to 
have    been    Naomi's    attitude,    and 


certainly  the  example  set  by  Jesus 
himself,  who  worked  constantly  with 
unfortunate,  underprivileged,  hypo- 
critical, or  scoffing  people,  suggests  a 
few  guides  for  difficult  situations 
today.  Some  of  these  guides  are  posi- 
tive, some  in  the  form  of  "don'ts." 

Do  not  be  piously  smug.  No  self- 
righteous,  unattractive  personality 
ever  made  friends  for  oneself  or 
one's  Christian  faith. 

Practice  some  good  Christian 
psychology.  Try  to  look  behind  the 
wrong  behavior  or  harmful  attitude 
and  find  the  reasons  for  them.  Weak- 
ness, insecurity,  loneliness,  ignorance, 
home  background,  lack  of  religious 
training — you  can  easily  find  them. 

Never  digress  from  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  the  right  behavior,  but 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  friend  and 
companion  to  all,  and  through  that 
friendship  or  companionship  demon- 
strate, as  Naomi  did,  what  a  God- 
centered  life  can  be. 


THIS  MONTH'S  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Congratulations  to  SP4  Alvin  B.  Goode,  Co  E,  1st  BG  Inf,  Ft.  Kobbe, 
Canal  Zone,  who  is  first  place  winner  in  this  month's  "Why  I  am  a  Christian" 
contest.  His  testimony  appears  on  page  57.  Second  place  goes  to  S/Sgt 
Robert  C.  Smith,  303d  Trans.  Sq.,  Davis-Monthan,  A.F.B.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Third  place  was  won  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Cilbreath,  130th  Sta.  Hosp.,  APO 
403,  New  York,  N.Y.  Sorry.  No  more  entries.  The  contest  has  now  closed. 


NEW  POETIC  VERSION 

Of  all  glad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  gladdest  are  these:  "I  am  born  again"! 

— Mabel  R.  Bridges 
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Blind  Visions 


By  Portia  K.  Meares 


LOOKING  back  now,  I  wonder 
that  I  had  the  nerve  to  attempt 
it.  But  then  I  suppose  it  wasn't  nerve 
at  all,  just  vanity.  And  that  I  have 
lots  of. 

I'm  a  singer.  I  love  to  sing.  I'll 
sing  for  anyone  who  asks  me.  That's 
how  it  all  started.  No  missionary-to- 
the-heathen  motives.  No  particular 
desire  to  play  personal  ambassador 
to  our  Far  East  neighbors.  I  just 
wanted  to  sing.  It  was  Christmas  in 
the  Orient  and  an  American  friend 
had  asked  me  to  teach  Christmas 
carols  to  a  class  of  Japanese  blind 
students  she  had  been  helping  with 
English  pronunciation.  Anyone  finds 
it  difficult  to  say  no  at  Christmas, 
but  I'd  never  worked  with  handi- 
capped people  before.  How  could 
I  teach  music  to  the  sightless  when 
I  was  accustomed  as  choir  director 


to  waving  my  hands  meaningfully 
in  time  to  the  music?  And  how  could 
I  teach  it  to  Japanese  young  people 
whose  knowledge  of  English  was 
at  "the-pen-of-my-uncle-is-on-the- 
table"  level?  Well,  I'd  cross  that 
hurdle  when  it  was  time  to  jump. 
The  challenge  was  irresistible. 

At  our  first  encounter  I  was  en- 
chanted by  their  warm,  cheerful 
faces,  their  quick  and  eager  response 
to  the  lovely  old  carols.  "Sirrent 
Night,  Horry  Night,"  they  sang  with 
fervor.  After  the  lesson,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  be  invited  back  again, 
and  then  again,  until  my  visits  be- 
came weekly. 

And  though  I  was  supposed  to  be 
the  teacher,  it  was  they  who  taught 
me  during  those  exciting,  challeng- 
ing three  years  we  were  guests  of 
the  Japanese,  courtesy  U.  S.  Army. 


Picture  shows  blind  Japanese  students  reading  a  Christ- 
mas greeting  to  their  Girl  Scout  hostesses. 


They  taught  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  accept  adversity,  life-long  adver- 
sity with  unrelenting  good  grace. 
They  taught  me  that  the  handi- 
capped have  a  special  compassionate 
desire  to  work  toward  the  service  of 
others.  They  taught  me  to  appreciate 
my  own  precious  eyesight  more 
fully,  but  at  the  same  time  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  other 
four  senses  can  almost  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  fifth.  For  these  chil- 
dren played  baseball  by  ear,  raced 
gaily  up  and  down  their  school 
steps,  turned  sharp  hall  corners  by  a 
sense  of  space  and  air.  They  kept 
their  schoolrooms  clean,  wielding 
mop  and  broom  expertly  around  and 
under  the  desks,  and  they  "watched" 
over  each  other  with  a  Christian  love 
seldom  witnessed  by  those  of  us  who 
call  ourselves  followers  of  Christ. 

Actually,  a  few  of  them  were 
Christian,  displaying  their  faith  with 
gold  crosses  pinned  on  their  dark 
blue  school  uniforms.  But  even 
those  who  weren't  had  tremendous 
curiosity  about  our  Western  beliefs 
and  it  was  a  stirring  experience  to 
be  able  to  answer  their  questions 
about  our  Lord  and  more  so  to  di- 
rect them  to  Christian  ministers 
who  could  give  them  further  instruc- 
tion. Whenever  the  military  chapel 
choir,  which  I  directed,  staged  a 
special  program  of  music,  several  of 
the  blind  students  joined  the  congre- 
gation. 

OF  course  the  visits  were  not 
one-sided  affairs,  and  invita- 
tions to  their  homes  were  always 
occasions  of  great  adventure.  Raw 
fish  soon  became  as  familiar  as  corn- 
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Author  of  article  shown  receiving  a 
lesson  in  the  intricacies  of  arranging 
a  Japanese  kimono. 


on-the-cob,  and  red  bean  paste 
cakes  as  tasty  as  apple  pie  (well, 
maybe  I'm  gilding  the  palate  a  little 
here,  but  if  such  dishes  never  be- 
came our  all-time  favorites,  at  least 
we  learned  to  eat  them).  We  shared 
many  pleasurable  hours  of  com- 
panionship. 

My  daughters  participated  en- 
thusiastically in  the  ancient  and 
exquisite  doll  festival  on  Girls'  Day 
in  March,  sipping  the  sweet,  milk- 
white  drink  specially  prepared  for 
this  occasion,  and  nibbling  on  tiny, 
pink  and  orange  and  white  rice  tid- 
bits in  mock  ladylike  fashion  while 
admiring  the  tired  display  of  ornate- 
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ly  robed  court  dolls  handed  down 
from  mother  to  beloved  daughter 
through  many  generations. 

Among  my  most  precious  mem- 
ories are  hours  spent  being  taught 
to  kneel  gracefully  and  walk  proper- 
ly pigeon-toed  in  the  beautiful 
kimono  which  was  a  gift  from  the 
blind  girl  to  whom  I  had  given  an 
old  and  battered  typewriter.  It  had 
been  carefully  measured  and  fitted 
to  my  long,  not-so-lanky  frame,  and 
I  had  to  remember  to  take  short 
mincing  steps  as  it  hugged  my  free- 
dom-accustomed ankles.  It  took 
hours  of  patient  instruction  to  teach 
me  to  tie  and  untie  the  long,  richly 
embroidered  obi  which  forms  the 
kimono's  exquisite  but  cumbersome 
belt. 

I  was  even  taught  to  cook  some 
of  the  most  traditional  dishes  by 
the  mothers  of  my  students,  even 
though  my  own  finicky  family  found 
this  of  doubtful  value. 

Of  course,  they  in  turn  visited  our 
house  frequently  to  explore  with 
their  fingers  the  many  strange  fur- 
nishings of  an  American  home. 

Hesitating  always  at  the  front 
door,  feeling  uncomfortable  about 
wearing  shoes  inside  a  house,  they 
had  to  be  urged  to  enter.  After  ex- 
changing preliminary  pleasantries, 
we  set  off  to  tour  the  premises.  The 
girls,  always  curious  about  our 
kitchen,  asked  to  begin  there.  As 
they  marveled  at  the  warmth  from 
the  oven,  the  running  hot  water,  the 
huge  (all  of  six  cubic  feetl)  refrig- 
erator, the  automatic  washing  ma- 
chine, the  electric  mixer,  I  blushed 
unseen  at  our  seeming  affluence  and 
wished  they  could  see  the  weary, 


scarred  old  veterans  of  fifteen  years 
of  tramping  the  globe  with  us  via 
Army  transport  and  moving  vans. 
They  exclaimed  at  the  hugeness  of 
our  upholstered  furniture  and  at  the 
rug  on  the  floor.  Upstairs  in  the  bed- 
rooms they  squealed  delightedly 
bouncing  up  and  down  on  the  foam 
rubber  mattresses,  so  different  from 
their  thin  futon  stretched  out  each 
night  on  the  unyielding  mat  floors, 
declaring  all  the  while  that  they 
could  never  sleep  on  such  an  ar- 
rangement, for  they'd  surely  fall  off. 

ONE  day  several  of  the  teen-age 
girls  approached  me  shyly  ask- 
ing to  touch  me.  I  am  a  tall  girl 
even  in  America,  home  of  Paul 
Bunyan.  In  diminutive  Japan  I  was 
Gargantuan.  As  they  scaled  my 
height  with  their  fingers,  they  gig- 
gled— I  was  surely  a  mistake  of  na- 
ture. They  examined  my  earrings, 
my  hair  style,  the  cut  of  my  blouse 
and  skirt.  I  had  to  describe  every- 
thing, for  though  they  could  not 
thumb  the  fashion  magazines,  they 
were  as  interested  as  any  other 
young  miss  in  style  and  color.  Dis- 
covering my  wedding  rings,  each 
one  tried  them  on  in  turn,  dreaming 
perhaps  of  some  dark-eyed  Prince 
Charming. 

When  my  blind  friends  shared  in 
our  special-day  events,  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas  or  Easter,  I  was 
amazed  at  their  ability  to  sense  the 
atmosphere  around  them.  Eager  to 
partake  of  the  traditions  and  ritual 
surrounding  our  holidays,  they  loved 
to  try  American  food  combinations, 
as  strange  to  their  palates  as  raw 
fish  is  to   ours.   They  enjoyed  the 
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Yoshio  Kiuchi,  a  blind  student,  with  his  sister,  Aiko,  en- 
tertain by  practicing  calypso  rhythms  while  visiting  in 
the  home  of  the  author. 


smell  and  feel  of  the  Christmas  pine, 
even  though  they  found  it  strange 
indeed  that  we  bring  a  huge,  dead 
tree  into  our  living  room  and  hang 
all  sorts  of  colored  baubles  on  it  and 
ascribe  such  a  custom  to  religion.  I 
was  frequently  embarrassed  at  not 
being  able  to  answer  all  their  ques- 
tions about  our  customs.  It  was  dis- 
concerting to  find  out  how  irrational 
many  of  them  seemed.  For  instance, 
one  class  had  an  Easter  egg  hunt  at 
our  house,  finding  the  eggs  by  fol- 
lowing strings  leading  to  corners, 
under  tables  and  behind  doors,  and, 
well,  just  why  do  rabbits  lay  colored 
eggs  on  Easter  morning? 

When  my  Girl  Scout  Troop  in- 
vited a  group  of  tenth  grade  blind 
students  to  a  Christmas  party  one 
December,  they  learned  too  that  to 
give  pleasure  is  to  receive  pleasure. 
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They  had  carefully  and  joyfully  pre- 
pared an  afternoon  of  games  and  re- 
freshments and  bought  small  gifts  of 
handwarmers  for  their  guests  who 
depend  so  completely  on  sensitive 
fingers  for  their  reading  and  whose 
unheated  dormitories  and  classrooms 
make  winter  studying  a  hardship. 
Later  the  sweet  Braille  letters  of 
thanks  from  their  new  friends  were 
cherished  keepsakes,  and  several  of 
them  struck  up  pen-pal  exchanges. 
Invited  by  one  young  blind  stu- 
dent, Yoshio  Kiuchi,  who  aspires  to 
study  piano  tuning  in  the  United 
States,  our  family  joined  him  and 
his  family  on  the  banks  of  the  Tama 
River  to  watch  the  fabulous  fire- 
works spectacle,  one  of  Tokyo's  most 
world-famous  annual  events.  This 
boy's  blindness  resulted  from  malnu- 
trition suffered  as  a  child  in  hunger-  I 


stricken  post-war  Japan.  But  in  his 
heart  is  no  bitterness,  only  a  vigorous 
desire  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  talents  to  break  out  of  the 
bonds  of  Japan's  traditional  occupa- 
tion for  the  blind,  that  of  massage 
and  needle  puncture  therapy. 

The  friendship  between  us  and 
this  young  man  and  his  family  has 
developed  into  a  warm  one,  strength- 
ened by  a  mutual  love  of  music.  We 
are  exploring  various  possibilities  of 
bringing  him  to  the  U.S.  to  fulfill 
his  dream,  and  are  having  a  hopeful 
exchange  of  letters  with  one  institute 
for  the  blind.  Our  piano  was  a 
sayonara  gift  to  him  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  States  this  past  sum- 
mer, a  reminder  of  the  many  won- 


derful duets  we  played  on  it  together. 
If  through  our  friendships  with 
Yoshio  and  his  fellow  students  we 
have  helped  Japan  understand  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
proud  to  have  done  so.  If  we  were 
able  to  lead  even  one  of  them  to  a 
fuller  life  through  Christ  Jesus,  we 
are  eternally  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity. However,  our  motives  were 
purely  selfish  ones,  for  we  surely 
profited  richly  from  the  experience. 
Through  their  sightless  eyes  we  saw 
a  Japan  more  enchanting  than  her 
powdered  and  bewigged  Geisha, 
more  magnificent  than  her  Buddha's 
icy  images,  more  beautiful  than  her 
very  symbol  of  beauty,  Mt.  Fuji. 
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A 
Parable 

of 

a 
Tiger 


By  Ruth  Clemmons 


A  CERTAIN  man  had  a  pet  tiger 
which  he  loved,  and  the  name 
of  the  tiger  was  Alcohol.  Now  the 
creature  was  of  an  unpredictable  na- 
ture. Ofttimes  he  became  vicious 
and  savagely  attacked  those  who 
sought  only  to  pet  him.  Nevertheless 
his  master  said,  "He  is  a  good  tiger, 
but  he  is  misunderstood.  These  peo- 
ple whom  he  treats  ill  are  weak  and 
foolish.  They  know  not  how  to  ap- 
proach him.,, 

And  some  judges  of  that  city  said, 
"It  doth  appear  that  this  animal  is 
dangerous,  for  many  men  who  ap- 
pear before  us  accused  of  crimes 
were  driven  to  madness  by  the  bite 
of  the  tiger."  And  the  men  who 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  city  said, 
**A  great  number  of  innocent  people 
are  killed  or  maimed  by  those  who 
have  lost  their  senses  for  a  time  be- 
cause the  creature  hath  nipped 
them." 

Moreover,  many  wise  men  said, 
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"The  brute  is  dangerous.  Strong  men 
without  number  have  been  killed  or 
disabled  after  being  caught  in  his 
grip,  and  their  families  are  destitute, 
and  their  children  go  hungry." 
Nevertheless  the  wise  men  could  do 
nothing,  because  it  was  lawful  in 
that  city  to  have  tigers  roaming  the 
streets. 

And  many  young  men  and  women, 
knowing  not  the  nature  of  the  beast, 
and  thinking  that  he  appeared  hand- 
some, came  near  to  him.  And  some 
he  harmed  not,  and  some  he  bit  pain- 
fully, and  some  he  viciously  attacked. 
But  the  owner  said,  "Of  a  truth,  he 
sometimes  doth  harm  people.  But 
only  one  in  sixteen  who  approach 
him  suffer  permanent  injury.  And 
those  are  fools,  for  he  is  a  good 
tiger." 

And  some  young  people  said, 
"We  will  pet  the  tiger  to  show  that 
we  are  grown."  And  verily,  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  unhurt,  but  many 


others  were  seriously  injured,  some 
even  for  life.  And  the  man  said 
scornfully,  "Their  parents  did  not 
teach  them  how  to  play  with  tigers." 
Now  this  man  had  three  sons,  and 
he  said  within  himself,  "I  must  teach 
my  sons  to  handle  the  tiger,  lest  he 
turn  on  them  and  rend  them."  So 
he  taught  each  of  his  sons  in  turn 
how  the  creature  should  be  treated. 
Now  the  two  older  sons  learned  well, 
but  the  youngest  was  slow  of  learn- 
ing (albeit  he  was  a  goodly  lad, 
well-liked  by  all  who  knew  him). 


Ofttimes  he  was  clawed  and  bitten 
by  the  tiger,  and  his  father  said  of 
him,  "He  is  a  fool.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  tiger."  Yet  the  son's 
health  was  failing  because  of  his 
grievous  wounds.  And  one  day  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  beast  turned 
on  the  youngest  son  and  rent  him  so 
that  he  died.  And  at  his  burial  his 
father  wept  great  tears  and  said, 
"What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  my  son 
could  not  learn  to  handle  aright  the 
harmless  tiger  which  I  love!" 


WHEN  I  was  just  a  little  boy,  I  attended  church  services  with 
my  grandmother,  went  to  Sunday  school  practically  every  Sun- 
day, but  I  wasn't  a  Christian.  Then  when  I  was  in  junior  high  school 
a  visiting  preacher  from  the  United  States  preached  at  the  church 
where  I  attended  Sunday  school.  This  preacher  spoke  about  the  won- 
derful things  the  Lord  can  do  for  a  person  if  he  will  only  come  to 
him  and  be  saved.  I  had  heard  messages  preached  before,  and  listened 
to  testimonies  by  other  Christians  in  the  church,  but  this  time  it  was 
different;  it  did  something  to  me,  and  I  accepted  Christ  as  my  Lord 
and  Savior  that  very  night. 

By  the  time  I  reached  high  school  I  was  seeing  the  workings  of  God 
in  my  life.  I  felt  somewhat  different.  I  began  to  stand  up  for  God 
among  my  friends,  who  by  now  had  heard  of  my  decision.  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  church  and  to  my  school  work. 

Now  I  can  say  the  Lord  is  being  a  blessing  to  my  life;  I  have 
learned  to  trust  him,  and  he  has  proved  himself  to  me. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  travel  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible.  But  the  Lord  opened  up  a  way  for  me  to  go  to 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  now  I  am  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Army  serving  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  of  God.  I  am  able  to  testify  to  others 
in  my  country  where  I  was  born,  of  the  wonderful  things  God  can 
do  for  you  if  you  would  only  accept  him  as  your  Lord  and  Savior. 
I  am  glad  I  am  a  Christian  because  now  I  have  no  fear  of  what  the 
future  holds. 

— SP4  Alvin  B.  Goode 
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Divine  Father,  who  art  willing  to 
forgive  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  we 
approach  thee  in  humility  and  rever- 
ence. We  are  sinners  all.  We  have 
too  long  put  self  before  others.  We 
have  been  the  victims  of  unholy  de- 
sires. We  have  been  unkind  and  have 
passed  the  needy  by.  We  have  been 
bitter  and  love  has  gone  from  our 
hearts.  And  most  of  all,  we  have  been 
insincere;  we  have  lived  behind  a 
mask.  Now,  O  Lord,  cleanse  us  from 
all  these  evils — and  others  we  do  not 
know  about.  Give  us  pure  minds  and 
warm  hearts.  May  we  surrender  our- 
selves to  thee  completely.  Thy  will 
be  done.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Loving  Father,  we  are  blessed 
abundantly  by  thy  providence.  We 
thank  thee  for  food,  for  health,  for 
friends,  for  fellowship,  for  thy  divine 
presence  in  every  path  we  walk. 
Above  all  else,  grant  us  the  grateful 
heart.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  didst  create  us 
as  members  of  a  family,  we  thank 
thee  for  our  homes.  Bless  this  house. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  happiness 
we  have  with  one  another  and  with 
thee.  Give  us  even  greater  under- 
standing of  one  another;  make  us 
loyal;   make  us   appreciative,   gener- 
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ous,  forgiving.  May  we  know  how  to 
meet  sorrow  as  well  as  experience 
joy.  May  we  learn  how  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  receive  favors. 
May  we  carry  our  part  of  the  load 
without  grumbling  or  inner  resent- 
ment. May  we  together  worship  thee 
in  this  our  home  and  in  thy  church. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  was  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  his  family  in 
Galilee.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  thou  didst  send  thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  our  world  as 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  confess 
how  far  astray  we've  gone  from  him. 
We  have  made  this  world  a  battle- 
ground instead  of  a  brotherhood.  We 
are  reminded  these  days  of  how  our 
world  is  one.  A  nuclear  bomb  cannot 
be  exploded  in  one  section  of  the 
earth  without  causing  fallout  in  every 
other  section.  We  pray,  Father,  that 
the  selfish  and  callous  who  have  no 
regard  for  their  fellow  men  may 
somehow  be  converted.  Turn  them, 
O  Lord,  from  their  evil  ways.  Re- 
store confidence  to  this  unbelieving 
world.  We  are  guilty.  We  are  sinners. 
There  is  no  hope  for  us  in  ourselves 
alone.  So,  God,  do  for  us  what  we 
cannot  do  for  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
willingness  to  surrender  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  hope  of  the  world.  In  his 
name.  Amen. 
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We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Hong  Kong  Refugees  and  T.B. 

Although  an  estimated  2  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population  in  Hong 
Kong  have  T.B.  in  an  active  form, 
mass  X-ray  examinations  of  3,000 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
from  Rennie's  Mill,  hard-core  refu- 
gee squatters'  settlement  in  Hong 
Kong  colony,  revealed  only  one  case 
of  T.B.  Among  teen-agers  over 
twelve  and  under  eighteen  in  this 
district,  the  number  of  active  T.B. 
sufferers  found  was  only  four.  The 
death  rate  from  T.B.  is  going  down 
due  to  a  better  feeding  program, 
milk  distribution,  welfare  work,  and 
clinical  services  operated  by  the 
Junk  Bay  Medical  Relief  Council. 


Rescues  Dad 

Fourteen-year-old  Dave  Woody  of 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  will  long  be  a  hero. 
His  father,  Glen  Woody,  and  his 
father's  friend,  Glen  Sawyer,  were 
trying  to  replace  a  broken  propeller 
shear  pin  in  their  boat  forty  yards 
from  shore.  The  boat  capsized. 
Dave,  who  was  watching  the  boat 
from  shore,  swam  to  the  scene. 
Leaving  his  father  with  a  life  pre- 
server, he  towed  Sawyer  to  shore, 
then  plunged  into  the  water  again 
and  rescued  his  father.  Dave  first 
learned  to  swim  at  the  age  of  seven; 
later  he  took  American  Red  Cross 
swimming  lessons  and  had  also  the 
Red  Cross  lifesaving  training. 


German  civilians  and  American  sol- 
diers united  in  Christian  brotherhood 
to  construct  a  house  of  God  five  kilo- 
meters from  the  Czech  border  between 
freedom  and  communism.  Originally 
the  project  of  the  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel,  the  aid  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  men  was  enlisted.  Chapel  took 
about  nine  months  to  complete. 


Youth  at  New  Delhi 

One  week  prior  to  the  New  Delhi 
meeting  of  the  WCC,  160  Christian 
young  people  from  all  over  the 
world  attended  a  conference  at  the 
Baptist  Mission  Compound  in  New 
Delhi.  Among  the  participants  were 
thirty-one  from  Asia,  twenty-three 
from  Europe,  twenty  from  North 
America,  eleven  from  Africa,  five 
from  the  Middle  East,  and  four  from 
Latin  America.  The  young  people 
reflected  on  the  unity,  witness,  and 
service  of  the  church. 

Christian  Center  Near  UN 

Plans  have  been  formulated  to 
erect  a  two  million  dollar  Christian 
center  near  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters in  New  York  to  house  offi- 
cials of  Protestant  denominations 
who  participate  in  UN  activities. 


Sixty  Million  Unchurched 

The  lure  of  the  outdoors  or  break- 
fast-in-bed  on  the  Sabbath  Day  still 
sidetracks  a  large  segment  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  doors  of  their  houses 
of  worship.  Despite  a  constant  rise 
in  church  and  synagogue  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  century,  the  latest  available 
statistics  show  that  60  million  Ameri- 
cans still  are  "unchurched."  The 
average  American  family  comprises 
3.35  persons.  Using  that  index,  there 
are  now  35,820,000  families  ivith 
religious  affiliations. 

U.S.-Russia  on  Nuclear  Testing  and 
Foreign  Policy  Goals 

During  recent  nuclear  tests  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  shocked  the 
sensitivity  of  all  mankind,  President 
Kennedy     remarked:      "What     the 


America  on  the  Move 

One  out  of  five  U.  S.  families 
moves  every  year. 

Widespread  Illiteracy 

According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  UN,  illiteracy  is  most  wide- 
spread among  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation in  Africa,  where  ratios  run  to 
80  and  90  per  cent.  Swaziland's  is 
more  than  95  per  cent.  Countries  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America  hold  second 
place,  while  Europe,  North  America 
and  Oceania  record  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  their  population  as  illiter- 
ate. The  USSR  and  the  United 
States  both  record  2  per  cent.  Ac- 
tually, illiteracy  appears  to  be  de- 
creasing in  every  country  of  the 
world  for  which  data  are  available. 
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Members  of  the  Junior  Choir  of  the 
HQ  Fifth  Army  Sunday  school  are 
(from  left)  Angela  Sweeten,  Kathy 
Harris,  Petra  Hill,  Kenny  Frasl,  Wil- 
liam Harris,  Ava  Schwarzkopf,  Paul 
Schwarzkopf  and  Everett  Miller.  Ac- 
companist for  Sunday  school  is  Mrs. 
Avis  Schwarzkopf.  Newly  organized 
Sunday  school  meets  in  Post  Protestant 
Chapel. 


Soviet  Union  is  obviously  testing  is 
not  only  nuclear  devices  but  the 
will  and  determination  of  the  free 
world  to  resist  such  tactics  and  to 
defend  freedom." 

Dean  Rusk  commented:  "It  is  the 
primary  goal  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  a  world  in 
which  nations  and  peoples  may  live 
and  work  together  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  where  the  use  of  force 
can  be  removed  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy." 

New  Headquarters  for  AFWL 

Armed  Forces  Writers  League  has 
established  new  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  AFWL  is 
seven  years  old  and  encourages  good 
writing  among  military  and  military- 
oriented  writers.  The  new  address 
is:  2818  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.C. 

Medicine  to  Indonesia 

Drug  shipments  totalling  2,000 
pounds  and  vitamin  shipments  of 
approximately  the  same  weight  have 
been  sent  to  Indonesia  by  CWS  dur- 
ing a  period  of  critical  need.  The 
denominations  by  helping  Christian 
hospitals  in  Indonesia  operate  more 
effectively  not  only  witness  to  their 
own  concern  for  their  brethren  but 
also  give  Indonesian  Christians  an 
opportunity  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  their  countrymen. 

Have  a  Heart 

February  is  the  month  thousands 
of  people  give  to  the  far-reaching 
program  of  the  American  Heart 
Assn.,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10, 

N.Y. 


The  Male  Choir  of  Carlisle  Barracks 
Chapel  presented  special  music  during 
Protestant  services  at  the  Chapel  on 
Laymen's  Sunday.  The  22-voice  choir, 
directed  by  Lt.  Col.  Carl  W.  Hoffman, 
USMC  (foreground),  is  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Post  staff,  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College  staff,  both  faculty 
and  students. 


Third  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Assembly 

"Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World"  was  the  theme  of  the  third 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  November  18-December  6. 
Nearly  625  official  delegates  plus 
400  visitors  attended  the  sessions. 
Among  the  firsts  of  the  big  meeting 
were  these:  1.  The  first  time  Roman 
Catholic  observers  have  been  au- 
thorized to  attend  a  WCC  meeting. 
2.  The  first  time  the  assembly  con- 
sidered membership  for  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  3.  The  first  time  the  two 
ecumenical  streams  of  world  Chris- 
tianity— that  of  mission  and  that  of 
unity — have  been  brought  into  a 
single  organization. 
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Feb.  2.  Groundhog  Day.  Old  belief  that  if  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow 
when  he  emerges  on  this  day,  six  weeks  of  winter  will  ensue. 

Feb.  3.  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Day.  In  memory  of  the  four  who  gave 
their  lives  on  the  Dorchester  during  World  War  II. 

Feb.  4.  Birthday  of  Mark  Hopkins,  distinguished  American  educator. 

Feb.  4.  Sun's  total  eclipse. 

Feb.  7.  Birthday  of  Chas.  Dickens,  born  1812. 

Feb.  9.  Birthday  of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  U.S., 
born  1773. 

Feb.  9-16.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  11.  Race  Relations  Sunday.  Purpose:  "The  time  when  the  churches 
give  special  attention  to  planning  and  organizing  for  continuous  action  to 
improve  race  relations." 

Feb.  12.  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Feb.  14.  Valentine's  Day. 

Feb.  18.  Universal  day  of  prayer  for  Students. 

Feb.  18-25.  Brotherhood  Week.  Purpose:  "Period  of  re-dedication  to  the 
Judaeo-Christian  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Feb.  22.  George  Washington's  birthday.  Washington  lived  from  1732  to 
1799. 

Feb.  25.  Heart  Sunday.  Purpose:  "For  voluntary  contributions  to  support 
the  nation-wide  attack  on  heart  and  circulatory  diseases." 

LOOKING  AHEAD:  Lent  begins  on  March  7,  which  is  also  Ash  Wednes- 
day. March  9  is  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  April  15  is  Palm  Sunday.  April 
20,  Good  Friday.  And  April  22,  Easter  Sunday. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Your  God  Is  Too  Small  by  J.  B.  Phillips.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  11,  N.Y.  1961.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  paperback  edition  of  one  of  J.  B.  Phillips  best  and  most  chal- 
lenging books.  Phillips  as  an  iconoclast  shatters  many  of  our  notions  of 
God  but  puts  in  their  place  a  focus  on  the  true  character  of  God. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel, 
Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for 
any  groups. 

Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  reading 
articles  which  may  also  be  used  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

1.  Opportunity  Unlimited   (page  9) 
Bible  Material:  Galatians  6:1-10 

What  opportunities  are  there  around  you:  to  learn?  to  travel?  to 
do  good?  to  find  spiritual  enrichment?  Do  you  believe  opportunity 
knocks  only  once?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  God  in  History  (page  26) 
Bible  Material:  Genesis  37-50 

Tell  briefly  the  life  of  Joseph.  Why  do  the  Bible  writers  give  so 
much  space  to  this  saga?  Who  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  biblical  drama? 
What  does  the  story  of  Joseph  mean  to  us  today? 

3.  How  the  Old  Testament  Came  To  Be  (page  36) 
Bible  Material:  2  Chronicles  34:14-28 

Why  do  Christians  accept  the  Jewish  Old  Testament?  Discuss  the 
three  sections  of  the  Old  Testament- — Law,  Prophets,  Writings.  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  canonical  book  and  a  non-canonical?  Why  did 
the  "Apocrypha"  not  get  into  the  canon? 

4.  Ruth  the  Loyal  (page  48) 
Bible  Material:  Book  of  Ruth 

Does  the  daily  humdrum  of  ordinary  life  sometimes  demand  more 
courage  than  feats  of  valor?  If  so,  how  do  you  develop  the  necessary 
courage  to  meet  such  demands?  What  is  true  tolerance?  In  dealing 
with  friends  of  radically  different  religious  faiths,  how  does  one  show 
tolerance  without  being  disloyal  to  Christian  precepts?  You  have 
heard  the  phrase  "misplaced  loyalty."  Is  there  such  a  thing?  Can  one, 
for  example,  be  loyal  to  a  friend  who  betrays,  to  an  employer  whom 
one  does  not  respect,  etc.  Discuss  from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
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The  Ten  Commandments  by  Terence  J.  Finlay.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  597 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1961.  $2.50. 

An  excellent  book.  I'd  like  to  give  a  copy  to  every  person  in  military 
service.  The  author  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  in  our  failure  to  observe 
God's  commandments,  in  letting  "obedience"  disappear  from  our  vocabu- 
lary, we  are  endangering  our  civilization.  In  simple,  direct  language,  Dr. 
Finlay,  who  is  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York, 
calls  us  back  to  faith  in  and  obedience  to  God's  moral  and  spiritual  laws.  I 
hope  this  book  will  be  issued  in  a  paperback  by  Scribner's. 

Grace  and  Personality  by  John  Oman.  Association  Press.  291  Broadway,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.  1961.  $1.50. 

Bible  Atlas  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  Also  Association  Press.  1961.  $1.50. 

The  publishing  venture,  REFLECTION  BOOKS,  by  the  Associated  Press 
has  been  highly  successful — some  wonderful  books  have  been  released  for 
50  cents  per  copy.  Encouraged  by  this,  Association  Press  now  is  beginning 
a  new  series — Giant  Reflection  Books  at  $1.50  per  copy.  John  Oman,  a 
Scot,  lived  from  1860  to  1939  and  taught  twenty-eight  years  at  Wesrrninster 
Theological  College  in  Cambridge,  England.  Yet  his  thought  is  strangely  up- 
to-date.  God  is  personal  and  immediately  available  and  to  respond  to  God's 
gracious  presence  is  to  be  reconciled  to  God — this  is  Oman's  great  thought. 
The  book,  in  F.  R.  Tennant's  words,  is  "one  of  the  major  treasures  of  theo- 
logical literature." 

H.  H.  Rowley's  Bible  Atlas  is  a  Teach  Yourself  book  and  provides  the 
reader  with  what  one  expects  from  an  Atlas  of  the  Bible — maps,  text,  and 
illustrations.  Geography  of  Palestine,  history,  and  Near  Eastern  archeology 
are  blended  to  help  the  student  see  that  the  events  of  the  Bible  are  real 
events  taking  place  in  a  real  world  of  another  day. 

P.  S.  I  Love  You  by  E.  Jane  Mall.  Concordia  Publishing  House.  St.  Louis  18, 
Mo.  1961.  $3.00. 

We  are  happy  to  introduce  our  readers  to  E.  Jane  Mall's  new  book.  Her 
first  published  novel  was  Kitty,  My  Rib  (Concordia,  1959).  Mrs.  Mall's 
husband  is  Chaplain  ( Major)  Carlton  Mall  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  This  is  a  warm, 
intimate  story  of  the  Malls'  experiences  with  their  adopted  children.  To  use 
Mrs.  Mall's  words:  "It  is  a  beautiful,  wonderful  story  of  the  evidences  of  the 
love  of  God.  ...  It  is  the  story  of  the  miracle  of  children's  love  and  the 
trust  they  have  in  their  Jesus,  whom  they  love  above  everyone  else.  .  .  ." 
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this  is  one  of  the  best  Christian  booklets  published  for  use  by  members  of  the 

Armed  Forces.  We  would  like  to  increase  our  order  from  the  present  100  to  150. 

—Chaplain  (Major)  James  W.  Miller,  APO  215,  New  York,  N.Y. 

( Thank  you,  Chaplain  Miller.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who  wish 

to  increase  their  subscriptions  to  our  magazine. ) 

Are  We  Failing  in  Our  Job? 

I  believe  that  the  religions  of  the  world  have  failed  in  their  job  of  combatting 
communism.  They  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  explain  to  the  public  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  communism.  Yet  they  have  not  done  so.  Don't  they  realize  that 
if  they  don't  fight  communism  it  will  eventually  conquer  them?  Communism  has 
conquered  China,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  now  Cuba.  Communists  are  pro- 
fessed atheists  and  party  members  are  charged  with  the  task  of  actively  combat- 
ting religion.  ...  It  is  up  to  religious  leaders  of  all  denominations  to  expose  the 
dangers  of  communism  at  the  time  Communists  are  openly  or  secretly  trying  to 
win  over  the  people.  It  is  also  up  to  religious  leaders  to  fill  the  need  even  after 
Communists  seize  control  of  a  government.  Religion  is  a  major  weapon  against  the 
spread  of  communism  and  history  shows  that  periods  of  organized  atheism  have 
never  long  endured.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  my  views.  Your  magazine  is  an  excellent 
one  for  Armed  Forces  personnel.  I  am  a  Catholic  but  still  enjoy  reading  your 
magazine  every  month.  Keep  up  your  fine  work. 

— S/Sgt.  Edwin  Candelaria,  Green  Valley  Trailer  Camp,  Lot  11,  Belton,  Mo. 

(Agree  with  you  thoroughly.  We  ought  to  be  doing  a  better  job  of  fighting 
communism.  There  are  some  hopeful  signs;  some  of  our  people  are  beginning  to 
wake  up.  We  are  dealing,  of  course,  with  a  wily  enemy;  he  has  no  rules,  anything 
goes — lying,  deceit,  fear.  Let  us  pray  that  God  will  use  us  to  instill  faith  and  love 
in  the  hearts  of  all  people  everywhere. — EDITOR. ) 

From  Our  December  Contest  Winner 

Please  forgive  me  for  not  having  acknowledged  your  wonderful  news  about  my 
testimony  winning  the  December  "Why  I  Am  A  Christian"  contest.  I  have  been 
transferred  from  the  47th  Arty  Bde,  Fort  MacArthur,  Calif.,  to  12th  Arty  Gp, 
Pasadena,  and  then  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Grnd.  Md.  for  Ordnance  Supply  School. 

God  is  blessing  your  magazine.  Of  that  I  am  sure.  I  liked  especially  Chaplain 
Hale's  article  published  in  November,  "What  We  Believe  About  the  Church." 
The  magazine  is  carefully  planned  and  the  craftsmanship  is  excellent.  This  would 
be  nothing,  however,  without  the  Spirit  of  God  leading  your  ministry. 

— Pvt.  Geno  Lawrenzi,  Jr.  Btry  D.,  1st  Msl.  Bn.  56  Arty,  Palmdale,  Calif. 

(Thank  you,  Private  Lawrenzi.  We  appreciate  the  boost  you  men  out  there 
give  THE  LINK  for  we  believe  in  the  importance  of  communicating  the  gospel 
through  the  printed  page.) 
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"That's  a  sneaky  way  of  picking  Dad's 
pocket." 


The  late  Ben  Jones,  top  trainer  of 
thoroughbreds,  was  once  asked  how 
he  happened  to  choose  his  career. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm," 
he  explained.  "I  was  wild  about 
horses  and  cows.  I  knew  I  would 
spend  my  life  raising  one  or  the 
other." 

"How  did  you  decide  which?" 

"That  was  easy,"  said  Jones.  "I 
didn't  have  to  milk  horses." 

— Milwaukee  Journal 


A  friend  of  ours  from  a  South- 
western city  relates  this  story.  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  members  of  the 
town's  First  Christian  Church  drove 
up  to  their  11:00  a.m.  service  to 
find  their  parking  lot  usurped  by 
members  of  the  nearby  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  convened 
fifteen  minutes  earlier.  The  exasper- 
ated minister  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  length  threatened  from  his  pulpit 
to  erect  a  sign  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lot:  "Parking  for  Christians  only.  No 
Presbyterians  need  enter." 

— Presbyterian  Life 

The  grandmother  was  all  aglow 
one  Sunday  because  her  grand- 
children were  coming  for  a  week's 
visit  with  her.  To  express  her  de- 
light she  put  five  dollars  into  the 
offering   plate. 

The  next  Sunday  her  grandchil- 
dren had  just  left.  She  put  in  ten 
dollars! 
— Rosalind  Street  in  Arkansas  Baptist 

A  famous  athlete,  who  had  re- 
cently escaped  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  was  asked  why  the  satellite 
countries  excelled  in  marathon  run- 
ning. 

He  replied:  "We  use  the  border 
for  the  finish  line." 

— Machinist 

A  farmer  was  dragged  under  pro- 
test to  see  his  first  ballet.  He  studied 
the  line  of  ballerinas,  dancing  on  tip- 
toe, then  said  in  bewilderment: 
"Why  didn't  they  just  get  taller 
girls?" 

— The  Locomotive 
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WEST  POINT'S  COAT  OF  ARMS 

THE  WORDS — duty,  honor,  country — on  the  West  Point's 
Coat  of  Arms  express  the  ideals  of  the  Academy.  Graduates 
have  served  their  country  well  in  war  and  peace  throughout  the 
160  years  of  the  Academy's  existence.  Mental  discipline  and  high 
standards  of  scholarship  are  demanded  of  all  students.  Only  two 
hours  per  week  are  spent  on  military  instruction  as  such;  how- 
ever, every  hour  is  spent  in  a  military  atmosphere.  The  school 
year  is  eleven  months,  two  of  these  months  (summer)  being 
devoted  to  military  training  exclusively.  Since  1923,  forty-two 
USMA  Cadets  have  won  Rhodes  scholarships. 

(More  about  West  Point  on  back  cover) 
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COLORFUL  WEST  POINT 

FOUNDED  in  1802,  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  New  York,  has  occupied  a  colorful  and  important 
place  in  American  history.  Among  its  nearly  23,000  graduates 
it  lists  such  names  as  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
John  J.  Pershing,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  Each  year 
the  Academy  graduates  about  500  new  officers  dedicated  to  a 
career  in  the  service  of  their  country.  This  is  a  long  way  from 
the  graduating  class  of  1802  which  numbered  two  men.  On 
March  16,  1802,  when  West  Point  was  established,  the  authorized 
strength  was  5  officers  and  10  cadets;  today  it  is  2,512. 
(More  about  West  Point  on  inside  back  cover) 


